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EDITORIAL. S we go to press, the meetings of Anniversary Week 
ee EeEMET re et ee) ee, Dt Eee Y Agy are being held. The programme gave promise of 
BrreiMacettettie Ser a cys else ME en, AS2 a series of meetings possessing, on the whole, 
Pmomenenehte ot Ge) ss pe. ae ee (483 unusual interest, and that promise during the 

CURRENT earlier part of the week appears to have been 

Be lire Birt ails tar shoe Beanayr; 484 abundantly made good. Mr. Sullivan, as preacher, has 

BREVITIES .... . sos + + se + ss + + 485 already made for himself a name among Unitarians whose 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. repute, we judge, is to be much extended in coming time; 


Unitarian Missions and our Next General Conference . 485 and we are entitled to regard it as an event of cone im- 
portance that ex-President Taft presides over our Festival. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE... - . . s+ 2 + - + = + + 486 We do not doubt that our readers will find the report 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. of these occasions, to be presented later, the very best of 
Grumbling, by Rev. Bromide Smith, D.D. . .. . 485 reading. ; 
Sources of Strength, by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D.; A J 
Peace Play, by Alice Stone Blackwell . . . . - 487 SOMETIMES ours is called an easy religion. ‘To those 
The Extension of Unitarian Christianity in Foreign : who have been accustomed to have religion presented 
Lands, ck Rev. Charles e Wendte,D.D. .. . 488 in the form of many requirements, such as confessions, 
Prayer. . * - + + 493 repetitions, and penances, a religion which prescribes none 
Books in the Middle Ages Cece 494 of these will seem an easy religion. To those who have 


The Mohonk Peace Conference, by E. C. ae ae 


learned their religion in the form of doctrinal definitions 
stitute borrows. Booker Washington, : rae 


and difficult matters of faith ours will prove easy. We 


Gilman . . 498 have a few simple principles easy for any one to under- 
Moral Discipline through Drink, by Rev, “Joseph H. stand, and any one may easily set about the kind of work 
Crooker,D.D.. .. . 499 which to us expresses religion. But in thus being simple, 
A Memorial Service; Miss Hiench at Bricker; From easy to understand, our religion quickly becomes a very 
New York Headquarters . -. 4... . . . 500 hard religion. It tells us to work out our own salvation. 
Western Conference Notes . . . - + 50% Jt tests us by character, not by profession. And it is 


Summer Services in Lincoln, Mass.; The Pe eace Dinner because ours is such a hard religion that few care to take 


in Boston; Congregational Ministers . . . - - 503 the responsibility it involves. A harder religion is easier. 
THE ANNIVERSARIES. 5 
American Unitarian Association . . . . . . +» - 490 


GOETHE once said that, when he read a page of Kant, 


LITERATURE. he felt as if he had been in a lighted room. A clear and 
Books --.---.-. +... . 4.4... * + 494 original mind has that enlightening effect which every one 
Miscellaneous... -......... . . 495 has acknowledged. To enter a place of strange problems, 

THE HOME. uncertain, groping, having eyes to see, yet not seeing, and 
What Happened to Flossie Turner . . . es a then to look through the mind of one who explains the prob- 
Ballooning; The Treasure Box; A Corn Doll aT par eae 7 lem, and sees it lighted up by comprehension and insight, 

POETRY. is to get the greatest good of reading. It is of far greater 
Chara des te Willies, Beth benefit than to accumulate information and to get the 
iy ‘f Am OMB ~~ = + + +s + 494 furniture of facts. Of what avail is much knowledge to 
ll a lea en al 499 one who stumbles against it and is confused in its multi- 

Be PE in > "+ s+ + + + + 498 plicity? A mass of facts is poor wealth without the light 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. to see their relations. This is why the men who light our 
Officers and Directors for 1913-14. . . . . . . . 501 Way, Who show us how to think and give us illuminating 

MUR SMEEUINGENCH. |. |... . cox principles, are always more helpful to their fellows than 


those who hand out their confident conclusions and dogma- 
I wk Gk ee wee 504  tisms for us to take or be lost. A sure creed has a glamour 
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of attractiveness, a seeming advantage, which we often 
think preferable to freedom. But the durable satisfac- 
tions of truth are in a well-lighted way rather than in 
closed statements. Lessing’s preference is better for us 
all; and, if God should offer in one hand truth and in the 
other the restless search for truth, the happier choice would 
be search, not possession. 


Ir may turn out to be a fact of much significance that 
Unitarians have kept up these ‘‘May Meetings,” which 
other Congregationalists have dropped. While quite 
willing that the creeds of the church should be changed as 
often as that may appear desirable, Unitarians are rather 
apt to be sticklers for ancient custom. In this they 
quite reverse the common emphasis, which is much given 
to thinking that religion may put on a new dress as often 
as it pleases, but must never, in any noticeable degree, 
change its ideas. Outward plasticity and inward rigidity 
appears to be the quite common ideal. But any one who 
thinks about the matter must see that this can result only 
in some form of living death. If sentiment wants to 
make anything “hard and fast”’ (and it commonly does), 
let it be something external to the heart’s faith. When it 
comes to the hardening of the arteries, that is a serious 
business. 

ad 


SoME Unitarians seem to be more or less exercised at 
times about the persistent survival of old customs, as if 
this was likely to have a marked damaging effect. Let 
them. not be overmuch troubled about that. Probably 
nobody was ever greatly cramped by wearing his father’s 
coat; and, if the world had cared more to do just that 
thing, it would now stand delivered from a great many 
ugly, perhaps even vicious, fashions. It is trying to think 
one’s father’s thoughts that presently stultifies the mind. 
“Stone walls do not a prison make’’; but there is some- 
thing else that does make a prison, and that is a mental 
fortress whose limits thought must not pass. 
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Dr. TROELTSCH, according to the review in the Nation 
of his “Protestantism and Progress,” shows the trans- 
formation which Protestantism has undergone. ‘“‘Six- 
teenth-century Protestantism, like Roman Catholicism, 
was a religion of authority, claiming to regulate the state 
and society according to the supernatural standpoint of 
a revelation to be found in the Scriptures. Modern 
Protestantism, on the contrary, as he eonceives it, seeks 
neither to control nor to be supported by the state; it 
accepts the principle of a plurality of religious convictions 
and religious societies; it leaves the formation of religious 
associations to voluntary individual and personal convic- 
tion.”” In other words, Protestantism is the religious side 
of modern civilization, while the Church, Catholic or 
“Protestant,” is the survival of the ancient idea of the 
subjection of the individual to divine authority, vested 
in kings, popes, and priests. Every form of religion that 
begins the word “Church” with a capital letter, in its mind 
or in its documents, is so far of the tenth, not of the twen- 
tieth, century. 

ws 


AN announcement of a new church says, ‘‘A new insti- 
tution has opened for business in your midst,” and, after 
giving location and name, it goes on as follows: “You 
must not think that it is just like other churches, for it 
differs radically from any other church that you have 
ever known. They say to you, ‘Come, pay, and pray’: 
this new church says, ‘Come, receive instruction and in- 
spiration, and go out and serve others.’’’ The rest of 
the circular shows well-meaning purpose, and expresses 
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ideas that we should agree with, but the tone is sure to do 
precisely the opposite of what is intended. ‘Those who 
send it to us are loyal and earnest people who desire 
nothing so much as a congenial church home in the city 
they have recently moved into. But the inimical spirit, 
the harsh denunciations, the abusive language, neutralize 
for them the good they go to church to get. They, there- 
fore, have no church. Such methods may be extenuated 
on the plea that in some communities offensive measures 
are advisable, however inadvisable they may be in others. 
But the excuse is futile. Bad taste is never good mis- 
sionary re-enforcement, and a hostile atmosphere is not 
improved by more hostility. A great injustice is done to 
a religion which is above all constructive, appreciative, 
and magnanimous, by propagandism founded in criticism, 
negation, and ridicule. The success of such methods 
would be more damaging than their failure. 


He is Beautiful. 


April is beautiful ; May is more beautiful; and we are 
pretty sure to find June better than its predecessors; 
for what is more beautiful than a day in June? ‘Then, if 
ever, the world is in tune. Beauty is one element of the 
universe: truth and goodness make up the rest of the 
trinity of life. 

Walking through the country, climbing a hillside from 
which we look down into a valley full of farm homes and 
the greening life of orchards and meadow, we exclaimed 
involuntarily, How beautiful it is! The brooks, made 
up largely of the mellowing snow and ice, had not yet 
become mere threads through the pastures, finding their 
way slowly into the rivers, but were tumbling noisily 
over the rocks, and here and there sending their joyous 
notes to the tops of the hills. Little patches of green, 
that began to show themselves early in April had be- 
come whole valleys and hillsides of fresh life. Cherry- 
trees and plum-trees were shaking off their petals down 
in the back yards of the farm homes. Big orchards 
of apples were just touching with pink, and loosening 
their joy into prophecy of big harvests. Looking down 
through the hemlocks, was it any wonder that we ex- 
claimed, It is beautiful? 

It is beautiful: let us capitalize the whole of this, and 
then we have barely touched the one great truth of 
Nature and the world. Not until one has learned to 
say in spring budding and in harvest bearing, “‘He is 
beautiful,” has he come to any adequate apprehension 
of the world about him. Go'now with us, and lie on the 
little hillock where the pigeon berry creeps, and the 
adder tongue has its lodgment, and the strawberry fills 
up every vacant space. What an adjustment !—strawber- 
ries for yourself, but enough else for bird and bees. 

Look down into the valley, and consider what industry 
can do; yet that is not all, for there is something more 
than industry needed to make a New England valley as 
delightful as most of them are. It is because they are full 
of homes, and homes are full of souls, and souls are full of 
love and social co-operation and moral will: it is for these 
reasons that these little valleys blossom as they do, and 
breathe a daily prayer of human progress. Even then we 
are only at the edge of this great life problem. Man has 
not lived on the earth long enough to put the green into 
the meadow grass, or the stripes of gold and scarlet into 
the tulips. His own origin is still the puzzle; and the 
origin of life, as well as its evolution, is part of a greater 
poem than Homer or Job. 

Before us and behind us lie the facts of an infinite life 
and infinite love, in which we are hardly more than motes 
in a sunbeam. What more is there, then, as we look 
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townward and farmward and woodward? ‘There is 
everywhere that something which takes in the world and 
all worlds and all things, and, after we have done our 
utmost to assemble the great and define the wonderful, 
the good and the beautiful makes us at one moment ex- 
claim with Paul, ‘“‘Him, in whom we live and move and 
have our being,’ and at the next moment stoop to pick 
a clover blossom, put it to our lips, kiss it, and whisper, 
“HE IS BEAUTIFUL.” 

Even this is not all. History helps us as well as Nat- 
ure. Jesus is dear to us to-day, precisely as he was 
when he walked in the fields and gardens with his brothers 
and sisters, and made himself so perfectly the translator 
and expression of the Divine that now, even more than 
then, we speak of him as the Son of God. A bold ex- 
pression, but simple! It does carry with it nothing super- 
normal, any more than the word “ Father” is supernatural. 
This big and beautiful word “Son” makes him all the nearer 
to us, and with him we learn to take our places with the 
Infinite Father. 

The phrase “Son of God”’ does not push Jesus far away 
from us, but keeps him in the family. He is the older 


_ brother, humanly speaking, and there is no reason what- 


ever for giving him a mother, but no father. It is when 
we draw him very close to us, and he expresses the simple 
life which expresses itself in Peter and John, and which 
also works itself out in violets and olives and figs and 
plums, it is then that we see his beauty. 

What a world full of moral as well as physical life is 
ours! The air itself is full of the Golden Rule. The 
Ten Commandments repeat themselves from every hill- 
top. ‘The whole world, and all that it contains, is best de- 
scribed this spring morning by saying, ‘‘ He is beautiful,’’— 
beautiful whether seen in the grass spear or in man or 
in the Christ; and glorious is he who finds God. 


On Paying Debts. 


There are people of various classes who in our day do 
not believe in paying their way, either by coin or by the 
labor of hand and brain, but are looking forward to the 
time when they may seize all the sources of income and 
enter into possession of the proceeds of other men’s toil, 
without rendering an equivalent. 

The Puritan forefathers and foremothers instilled a 
horror of debt in their descendants, not yet worn out by 
any means, but still somewhat emasculated. It is curious 
how easily debt sits on some good people, who feel no 
compunction in gratifying their tastes and proclivities 
at others’ cost; who will neglect to pay the trades-people 
who serve them, but who purchase automobiles and 
live expensively on credit. 

Such cases are by no means rare, and perhaps are multi- 
plying as the old instinctive horror of debt gradually 
fades. 

The underlying philosophy of debt is one with the 
whole moral scheme, and goes infinitely beyond the 
reimbursement of those who serve us and supply us with 
the needful things of life. It is a question not altogether 
of what we owe to the butcher and shoemaker, but to 
many orders and classes of society, in our various rela- 
tions, and to ourselves,—the debts of service, interest, 
personal effort, and, above all, of sympathy and charity. 

The mere matter of paying money debts is important 
enough, and the omission or evasion often fixes one’s 
position in life,—the estimate formed of us by the com- 
munity in the way of trust, credit, the respect and con- 
fidence of one’s fellow-beings. Where misfortune and 
disability dog the footsteps of the debtor, the judgment 
is sometimes most unjust and cruel. But the average of 
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sentiment in this regard, if it does not always hit the mark, 
still comes as near it as can be expected from the rule of 
thumb,—the imperfect perceptions and hasty conclusions 
of the multitude. 

By the mere fact of being born into this world we 
tacitly assume responsibilities of which we are unconscious 
for a long period of time. Nature gives a note of hand 
for us as our proxy, which we must have when it be- 
comes due, or suffer the consequences. ‘The shirker is 
one of the most despicable of beings, and, unfortunately, 
the class to which he belongs is large. But, strive as he 
may, he cannot rid himself of the obligation or get away 
from redemption in some form of the promise Nature has 
made for him. For penalty is a form of payment. 

If it is not taken out of his industry, his energy, his un- 
selfishness, his willingness and ability to serve, it is taken 
out ultimately from his suffering, his vital loss taken out 
of his soul and body, for pay he must in some form. ‘The 
idea of any class, that the good of others can be taken 
without payment, is fallacious; for what one takes from 
the neighbor without compensation is ultimately taken 
out of himself. The robber loses his moral sense and 
hardens into a brute. The slothful and lazy lose their 
energy and become dead weights or nerveless, flabby 
tramps and vagrants. Health, moral and physical, can 
alone be sustained by the payment of this debt we have 
not promised, but Nature and God have promised for us. 
Hence the shirker gradually sinks to the submerged truth 
or hangs a heavy weight on the neck of those who are 
forced to bear a double burden. 

Incompetence, ignorance, bad luck so called, bring 
many there as loads for the State, for society, to carry; 
but the shirkers and shiftless are by no means in the 
minority. The debt problem weighs not only on the in- 
dividual, but with far greater weight on government, on 
industry and business, the State, the city, the town. 
What should be paid back by these institutions to the 
people is just now the burning question revolving in the 
minds of millions. The people are roused to make their 
claim for the wealth filched from them by the greedy and 
unscrupulous, their share of the great public domain 
absorbed as the fruits of corruption and dishonesty. The 
portion from which they have been debarred, the oppor- 
tunities lost to them through a thousand ingenious 
methods of robbery, are coming up for judgment. They 
are demanding that the arrears of debt shall be paid to 
them in full. 

It is a time of great accounting when the seals are being 
broken, and the books are laid open as in the vision of 
the Apocalypse. Thousands of material schemes would 
cut loose from the higher aspects of the case, but they 
are bound to fail in the end. Man is a moral and spirit- 
ual being far more than a mere sensual case for his cunning, 
his greed, and what are called his natural appetites to 
harbor in, while leaving aside the larger interests to grab 
the lower unpaid advantages. This higher part so little 
considered is sure to trip him up, or he is to be disciplined 
in the idea of paying debts through loss and humilia- 
tion and pain. 

Then we come to the query, How is the Church, the great 
religious institution, paying its debt to society? Is it, 
too, to have a day of reckoning which will find the largest 
figures on the wrong side of the ledger? Of all the in- 
stitutions in existence it has taken upon itself the highest 
and holiest obligations. The people, as they file out of 
the sanctuary to return no more, utter no complaint, but 
their absence is an accusation. Has this institution, so 
old and venerable, they seem to say, become antiquated, 
unsuited to meet the demands of the people? It is for 
the Church to answer, and to awake to a fresh realization 
of what it owes, and has made no provision for payment. 
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Its hoary age will not save it, nor its great and glorious 
past. What is its present twentieth-century message for 
helping the people who wander blindly like sheep scat- 
tered upon the mountain, who too often fill themselves 
with chaff and the east wind? Can it satisfy the mul- 
titude, the countless millions, with a few small loaves 
and fishes? Alas! the day of miracle is past. ‘The modern 
world is avid for other bread. It knows not what it 
wants, though restless and unsatisfied. But its cravings 
are immense, its vision is as large as any that has appeared 
before the soul of man. 

How is the Church to satisfy these wants and cravings? 
How is it to pay its debt to the present and to the future? 
It may be thought that past services will satisfy all 
claims. But no institution can live long entirely on its 
past. New blood, fresh vitality, must be infused to give it 
a new lease of life. But its debt is unlike any other, since 
it must be estimated in spiritual values and by no ma- 
terial standard. Still, if at times the Church seems 
retrograde in influence, going down hill instead of on the 
climb, the need of its ministrations, its hopes and ideals is 
not less, but greater now than in other ages of the world. 
There is nothing to put in its place. It stands as the 
one ideal sanctuary and refuge for the weary and heavy- 
jaden, the world tired and disenchanted. Its tender and 
sublime lessons will never be wanting in teachers to min- 
ister to sick souls. A purer, holier vision of what it is 
and what it may become may arise at any moment and 
fire the hearts of {men to a nobler service of faith and 
spiritual freedom. ‘The young prophets are on the way, 
we feel, glad to serve the higher interests of man’s nature; 
and the old and honored will not tire of their beautiful 
disinterestedness in the cause of truth and righteousness 
until they hear the summons, “ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servants.”’ 


Current Topics. 


THE problems that have been put into concrete form 
by the passage of the Webb bill, prohibiting the owner- 
ship of land in California by aliens ineligible to citizen- 
ship, were engaging, at the beginning of the week, the best 
resources of diplomacy in Washington and Tokio. It 
was realized at both capitals that the irritation produced 
by the attitude of California on either side of the Pacific 
was being utilized for their own purposes by “‘jingo’”’ 
elements in journalism and in politics. Accordingly, 
' the governments of Tokio and of Washington were exert- 
ing themselves to impress upon public opinion the fact. 
that peace between the United States and Japan is in no 
way being endangered by the controversy, and that an 
amicable settlement of the question is practically assured, 
owing to the moderation of the statesmen concerned. 
The State Department at Washington was especially 
earnest in its denials of the reports spread by some news- 
papers that the United States was carrying on hurried 
preparations for military eventualities. 


st 


At the same time the discussion of the issue in the Tokio 
press indicated the existence, in Japan, of a growing popu- 
lar desire to take advantage of the occasion to demonstrate 
the purpose of the Japanese nation to establish a standing 
of equality with Caucasian peoples in its dealings with 
the Aryan race. ‘This trend of public opinion found ex- 
pression in a series of mass meetings that have been held 
in Tokio and in provincial cities of Japan since the present 
agitation was precipitated by the action of the California 
legislature. On the other hand, the hostility to Mongo- 
lian immigration in California is furnishing the basis 
for a movement for a further restriction of the rights of 
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Japanese subjects in that State. The Asiatic Exclusion 
Association, with headquarters in San Francisco, is ac- 
tively advancing a demand for a referendum on a pro- 
posal to amend the present land bill by eliminating from 
it the provision which enables Japanese and Chinese to 
hold non-agricultural land on three-year leases. It is 
predicted that the proposal will be received with approval 


by the electorate. 
ad 


In the mean while, the quarrel between California and 
Japan is attracting world-wide attention as an issue be- 
tween two races and two civilizations. The British press, 
no less than the German and the French, is devoting 
much attention to the incident, which many publicists 
regard as a phase of a large question which, sooner or later, 
will press for an answer-from chancellors and peoples. 
The British colonies, and especially Australia, which has 
dealt with the Mongolian problem in decisive fashion 
in the past, are showing a keen interest in the controversy. 
Great Britain, as the ally of Japan, is observing the course 
of events with care. ‘The utterances of the London news- 
papers as a whole plainly show an appreciative sympathy 
with American statesmanship in the difficult situation — 
that confronts it. Nevertheless, British editorial writers 
betray the hope that the problem will be solved in such a 
way as to offer no precedents for concessions to Japanese 
and Chinese sentiment by the United Kingdom and its 
far-scattered colonies. 
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THE conviction of the French government that the 
general situation on the European continent is not without 
menace to peace was reflected in the announcement by 
M. Barthou, the French premier, last week, that the 
retention of the time-expired men in the French army 
for another year is urgently required by the interests of 
the republic. The men whom it is desired to retain under 
the colors number about a quarter of a million, and the 
financial expenditure involved in the announced purpose 
of the government will place, with other extraordinary 
military measures under contemplation, an additional 
burden of about $150,000,000 upon the French taxpayer. 
This sum, it is already admitted, will have to be found for 
the most part by special appropriations proceeding from 
anew loan. ‘The opponents of the government are show- 
ing a disposition to contest with extreme bitterness the 
defensive plans of the government, but it is probable 
that the chamber will sustain the premier in his contention 
that the safety of the country justifies the enormous 
sacrifices outlined. 

Bo 


THE negotiations for peace between Turkey and the 
Balkan allies were resumed in London last Monday, 
after three months of fighting which has intervened since 
the Young Turks, after their successful coup d’état at 
Constantinople, repudiated the terms conceded by the 
preceding administration. At the opening of the new 
negotiations, the Ottoman government finds itself in a 
much less favorable position than it was last February. 
Under the terms which undoubtedly will be signed before 
many. weeks, Turkey will surrender all the territory to 
a line drawn from Midia, on the Black Sea, to Enos, on 
the Aigean. In addition, all the AYgean Isles occupied 
by the Greeks will be surrendered to the powers, who will 
hand over most of them to Greece. Adrianople is in the 
hands of the Bulgarians; Scutari has been taken by the 
Montenegrins; and Janina surrendered to the Greeks. 
Thus the attempt of the Young Turks to save the holy 
places of Adrianople and to reverse the decree of destiny 


by a resumption of hostilities has proved utterly futile. 
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On the other hand, the unnecessary prolongation of the 
war has worked tremendous hardships upon all the coun- 
tries concerned, and especially upon Bulgaria, which has 
borne the brunt of the labor of the allies and still finds it 
necessary to maintain large armies at the Tchatalja lines 
and at Bulair, where the Turkish forces are being held 
back while Greece and Servia are comperatively free to 
attend to their work of rehabilitation. In Asia Minor 
agricultural operations have been carried on under dif- 
ficulties, owing to the absence of the tillers at the front. 
Throughout the territory immediately affected by the 
war grave distress is in prospect. ‘This is especially the 
case in Bulgaria, which has sacrificed more in men and 
money than all the rest of the allies combined, and which 
now finds itself involved in fresh difficulties, owing to 
the disposition of Servia and Greece to take advantage 
of her preoccupation in an attempt to appropriate larger 
territorial acquisitions than were contemplated in the 
original ante-bellum agreement among the Balkan states. 


s& 
Britisu labor unions unexpectedly injected themselves 


' into Anglo-American diplomatic relations last week, when 


the London Trades Council issued an appeal for the recall 
of Walter H. Page, the newly appointed American am- 
bassador to the court of St. James, on the ground that he 
was not. acceptable to labor on either side of the Atlantic. 
The protest against Mr. Page was based upon the asser- 
tion that the Allied Trades Council of New York had 
pronounced Mr. Page and the publishing firm of which he 
is a member as “bitterly opposed to organized labor.”’ 
The New York organization, through its secretary, re- 
pudiated the movement started by the London Trades 
Council, and informed both Mr. Page and President 
Wilson that American labor is taking no part in the at- 
tempt to bring about the recall of the ambassador, on the 
ground that his relations with the unions had not been 
satisfactory to them. ‘The act of the council is believed 
to have put an end to the extraordinary incident. 


Brevities, 


It is a mistake not to take things seriously enough, but 
it is also a mistake, and sometimes a greater one, to take 
them too seriously. 


Several religious denominations in England and 
America are trying to fix a minimum wage for ministers 
with a graduated scale between parishes in the country 
and the city. The minimum wage is in every case less 
than that received by skilled artisans. 


How much more satisfying it is to be an appreciative 
reader than to be a mediocre producer of commonplace 
literature! Charles Dudley Warner said once, ‘It be- 
hooves us to beat our pens into paper-cutters, and go to 
work studying the good literature of the world.” 


The Christian Commonwealth has recently sent a copy 
of the Christian Commonwealth to every Unitarian and 
Universalist minister in America whose name appears 
in the published lists. It is representative of the pro- 
gressive movement in religion and social ethics, and is 
inclusive in its sympathies. 


No generous and truly public-spirited or denomina- 
tionally spirited minister will let any one go from his 
parish to the precincts of another of his faith without 
notifying the nearest minister of his fellowship. The 
danger in a congregational body is that the body may be 
forgotten in the members, the interests of the faith in 
those of the local church. 
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Letters to the Editor, 


Unitarian Missions and our Next General Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I, through your columns, call the attention of the 
officers and council of our General Conference, and also 
of the Unitarians of the country generally, to the import- 
ance of taking up for nation-wide consideration and dis- 
cussion the subject of the World Mission of Liberal 
Christianity, or the extension of our Faith in Foreign 
Lands? Is there any other so large, so urgent, so vital 
question now before our Unitarian body? Has not the 
time come for all our conferences, national and local, 
and all our churches, to turn their attention to it? Is 
there any other subject which, if adequately discussed at 
the coming meeting of our General Conference in Buffalo, 
would be likely to strike so deep a note or do so much to 
stir and quicken the religious life of our churches and 
people? All other Christian denominations, without 
exception, recognize the prime importance of Foreign 
Missions, and assign to them a first place on the pro- 
grammes of all their national and local gatherings. Shall 
we be less wise, less alive, less far-seeing, less wide in 
vision, less in earnest for the advancement of our faith 
in the world than they? 

May we not hope that the officers and council of our 
General Conference will be able to plan for a full session, 
—an entire forenoon or an entire evening,—to be devoted, 
next October, to this great and vital theme, with addresses 
by our very strongest men, and, if possible, with oppor- 
tunity for general discussion? With this strong lead by 
our General Conference, it should not be long before we 
should begin to see this subject taken up widely, in our 
local conferences, our churches, our Women’s Alliances, 
our Young People’s Religious Unions, and our Sunday- 
schools, and everywhere begetting a spirit of earnestness 
which would mean a great new extension of our faith 
abroad and a new and deeper spiritual life at home. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Orrawa, CANADA. 


Grumbling. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


Grumbling is one of the hardest diseases to cure. In 
one historic instance a whole people seem to have been 
affected by it, and it took forty years of treatment in 
the wilderness to cure them, and, after al], the cure did 
not seem to be very complete or permanent. In most 
eases it is hopeless, and some philanthropist ought to 
endow a series of homes for confirmed grumblers through- 
out the country. It attacks people chiefly in one or 
other of three periods of their lives, either in childhood, 
or in middle age, or in old age. If you get through these 
stages free from it, you are immune. Its symptoms 
are well known and consist of a kind of low undertone of 
discontented. murmurings. Grumbling first starts as a 
diversion, then becomes a habit, and finally attains the 
status ot a fine art. The confirmed grumbler can find 
in the most artistic manner subject for his complaints 
in the sunniest and most glorious circumstances. ‘The 
report is that the nine lepers did not return to say “Thank 
you”’ because they were annoyed at not having been 
cured years before. 

The classic instance of the grumbler is the man who, 
when some one ventured to sympathize with him in his 
maledictions against the weather, answered snappily, 
“Oh, yes, talk, talk, talk, but nothing is done about it!”’ 
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There are some interesting facts about grumbling which 
ought to be in every medical encyclopedia. 

First, it is a disease of the mind, and has practically 
no connection with the outer circumstances to which it 
attaches itself. Put Mrs. Wiggs in a dreary and forsaken 
cabbage-patch, and the result is,— 


“Count your blessings, name them every one, 
And it will surprise you what the Lord hath done,”’ 


because Mrs. Wiggs is a confirmed thankfuller. But, 
give Mrs. Gummidge all her heart’s desire and more, and 
she will still meander on in her sad complaints. A recent 
English sketch of London flower girls shows us two of 
them selling daisies by the London curbstone. One is 
afflicted by so terrible a consumptive cough that she has 
at last to sit down upon the handle of her basket in her 
weakness. ‘The other girl goes up to sympathize with 
her, “Ay, doint you mind me,” is the response, “ Aim 
only worrit because my French maid forgot to air my 
curlin’ tongs this morning. Don’t you mind me”; and 
then she adds, with the note of real tragedy in a quieter 
voice, “All I need is a wooden ulster.” ‘That is the way 
real folk accept their tragedies, as Shakespeare knew, 
with a touch of half-ironic, half-kindly humor. People 
who have been living artificial, exclusive lives, under the 
same circumstances make all their environment hideous 
with grumbling. Livingstone laughs at his terrible lion 
attack, and tells a pious lady that all he was thinking of 
when the lion was above him was which part of him the 
lion would €at first. Drummond, after he had written 
his great book, “The Ascent of Man,’’ was attacked with 
fatal disease, and sent his photograph as a wasted invalid 
to a friend with the words, ‘‘The Descent of Man”’ written 
under it with humorous sarcasm. But you and I think 
a headache gives us the right to be as mean and hateful 
as we can make ourselves for at least twenty-four hours. 

The cause of grumbling is always inside your mind 
and never outside of you. ‘The little cripple boy in the 
hospital is glad to-day because they have moved his bed 
right up to the window, and he can see the drips off the 
roof splashing into the puddle below; the poor mother 
in the alley is happy because she has found an old pack- 
ing-case left outside a cellar-way which she is carrying 
home on her back and will help her to have something 
warm for supper; the little bird in the cage is happy 
because they opened the window to-day, and he could 
feel the air of God’s heaven blowing all around him again 
so fresh and glorious. They are all happy, and you, what 
are you growling about? 

Well, because you think you deserve something better 
than you've got. That is the chief cause of grumbling. 
The truth is we all think so. But speak up and don’t 
whine! Formulate your grievance. Here am I, a good, 
honest, God-fearing man, trying hard to do my best, and 
I or my family have not been out of the doctor’s hands 
for ten years, and all my savings are used up in hospital 
bills. It is a relief to us all to speak up plainly. We all 
feel that way about something. ‘The fact is the universe 
never has appreciated us at our true value. Look at 
the people who get ahead of us, look at the folk that are 
healthy, look at who is made president of that big con- 
cern, why, it’s ridiculous. Of course it is. We all feel 
that way. But the part of an educated person is to 
accept all that as one of the basic facts of life, and not 
to be perpetually astonished about it, continually grumb- 
ling about it. 

The universe does not appreciate its best people. Let 
us accept that fact and be done with it, and go to work 
to force it all unwillingly to recognize our claims ulti- 
mately. It is too bad that I should be troubled with 
hay-fever every spring, or that you should have lost every 
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penny you ever saved, or that they should fix the income- 
tax at just the very point to catch your income, or 
reduce the tariff on the very product that you produce. 
But better men than we have had misfortune in life. 
Mark Twain himself had harder luck than you or I, but 
he did not stop to grumble: he followed Walter Scott 
and went to work again to force the universe to be kinder 
to him. 

It is grumbling that produces that heavy, close atmos- 
phere in the home that gives every one a headache. 

“Rice pudding again!”’ the child whines as dessert comes 
upon the table. ‘Oh, we have had it so often, I’m tired 
of rice pudding, and no raisins in it either!” “Same old 
dinner!’’ the boarders growl together in their rooms, in 
the boarding house. They don’t leave, because they 
enjoy grumbling, and know they could not get such good 
board for the price elsewhere. Yes, the truth is we all 
enjoy it: it is one of the meanest forms of pleasure, 
grumbling. We like to think ourselves martyrs, we like 
to be sympathized with, we like to make people feel we 
have a lot to suffer, and there are many of us who will 
meet together in groups and say in heaven very frankly . 
what we think of the design of our golden harps. But 
there is a cure that has been greatly recommended and 
which has really helped those cases which are not evi- 
dently incurable. It is this: that you should deliber- 
ately find and include among your friends members of 
two classes of people, some whose lot in life is so much 
harder than your own that it is actually possible for you 
to give them intense and lasting joy, and also some one 
who has had the great mystical experience and has caught 
a glimpse of the vision that shines through all life’s deep- 
est experiences of sorrow and joy alike, some one who 
understands the ultimate meaning of such a verse as 

““My God, I thank Thee, who has made 
The earth so bright, 
So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light; 
So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right.” 

The cure then is to have friends both upstairs and 
downstairs,—downstairs to know some one in so much 
worse circumstances than you are that it is possible for 
you to give them glimpses of heaven occasionally; up- 
stairs to have some friend so much greater and wiser 
than you that he is able to make you see in and through 
all your experiences glimpses of the heaven of God’s love. 

The saddest part of this malady is that those that have 
it seldom are aware of the fact. Just as there is a special 
providence that looks after drunk men, so there is an 
unmerited care ever exercised over grumblers. They 
are always married to saints, so they never know of their 
loathsome disease. But, reader, do not let her uniform 
forbearance and patience with you hide from your mind 
any longer that you are, if you are, a grumbler. 

UTropia SPRINGS, U.S. 


Spiritual Life. 


To know one person who is positively to be trusted 
will do more for a man’s moral nature—yes, for his spir- 
itual nature—than all thé sermons he has ever heard or 
ever can hear.—George MacDonald. 


rd 


It is not seeing one’s friends, having them within reach, 
hearing of and from them, which makes them ours. 
Many a one has all that, and yet has nothing. It is the 
believing in them, the depending on them, assured that _ 
they are good and true to the core, and therefore could 


R. W. Emerson. 
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not but be good and true toward everybody else, our- 
selves included.—D. M. Craik. — 
Bj * 
Sainthood attained through triumph over evil is more 


than angelic life that never experienced moral gain by 
battlings with sin—H. Clay Trumbull. 


ad 


- 


The meaning, the value, the truths of life, can be 
gained only by an actual performance of its duties; and 
it is a denial that truth can be learned and the soul saved 
in any other way.—T7. 7. Munger. 


se 


Benefit is the law of nature, but for every benefit you 
receive a tax is levied. He is great who confers the most 
benefits. The benefit we receive must be rendered again, 
line for line, deed for deed, cent for cent, to somebody.— 


ed 


If we care to live and walk in the Spirit, if we care to 
be receptive of heavenly forces and to taste the sweetness 
of the true, beautiful, and the good, we must make in- 
ward room for the best things, we must exercise our- 
selves to familiarity with the higher subjects—C. G. 


- Ames. 


Sources of Strength. 


BY REV. S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


The sane and normal intelligence of humanity bases 
its action upon the assumption that it is a good thing 
for us to live, and, the greater the sanity, the stronger is 
the conviction. If it is a good thing for me to be alive, 
then I must accept my life, not part of it, but all of it, 
gladly and thankfully. If it is a good thing to be alive, 
then the moment I come to years of discretion I in some 
wise must be conscious of that obligation under which 
I live. I am a member of society and seek to know what 
my duties to society.are. I am a member of an advanc- 
ing order and seek to know how I can further the prog- 
ress of mankind. ‘The family, the state, the world, each 
individual and all of them collectively, I am related to 
all of these, and I find my happiness, as well as my welfare, 
in realizing all this. I take myself and I take the world 
for better or for worse. It doesn’t matter to me whether 
on this particular day it is better or worse. That is not 
the question. I come back, whether it be worse or better, 
to the fundamental thing which brings me peace of mind 
and strength, that to be alive and to have any part in 
this world is itself blessedness. 

“T have learned,” wrote Paul, telling of his strenuous 
endeavors and many disappointments, “in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content.” And the meaning 
of his words come out more clearly and splendidly when 
we go back to the original and find that content meant 
to be self-contained, to be self-sufficient for that day. 
I am sufficient for the day, whatever that day may bring 
to me. I am content to take my place this day just 
where I am, as if it were a new gift of God to me, and to 
make this day a good day through my effort and my 
endurance, and at last, by my patience, if need be. 

What can happen to a person who has this temper- 
ament, who has come habitually to refer back to the 
incidents of each day to something that is eternal and 
something that is good? Everything may happen to 
him except despair. Everything may happen to him, 
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and yet he himself is unchanged precisely as one who 
truly loves, finding the incidents of his life in nowise 
affecting that which is fundamental to himself. 

Thomas Carlyle scoffed when he heard of the remark 
attributed to Margaret Fuller, “I accept the universe.” 
It seemed to Carlyle merely a foolish platitude and yet 
does it not all come back to that fact at last? The great 
fault with Thomas Carlyle was that he never could bring 
himself to accept the universe, to take it as it is, with all 
its limitations, and then cheerfully go on. 

But all philosophy brings us back to just such simple 
acceptance, the acceptance of whatever is, accepting 
it as it is and accepting gladly, cheerfully, knowing that 
it is the material out of which it is possible for us to make 
the best things. All that God has to work upon is what 
is, and all we have to work upon as children of God is 
what is. What we are, what the world is, what our 
neighbors are, here are our materials, and therein are we 
well content, if we once for all accept it. é 

“Just as I am, without one .plea,’”’ the old revival 
hymn begins, and that is where every true and sincerely 
religious soul begins. Just as I am, I come. I am 
ignorant, I am weak, I am imperfect. I know it. But 
I am, and I am here, with such powers I have, in such a 
world as I find myself, to take up the great task which 
prophets and seers, poets and martyrs have taken up in 
their day; out of this mortal to make the immortal, out 
of this corruptible to find the incorruptible, out of the 
folly of life to find Something that is true and beautiful, 
out of things doubtful to find the things through my ex- 
perience that abide. Can we ever really fail when every 
day we come back to that which is central in our lives? 
Of course we find the evil, of course we are surrounded by 
the imperfect; but equally of course do we still keep on 
in the age-long quest for God and truth and righteousness, 
and equally of course are we every day comforted ‘by 
that which every day renews itself as a divine idea in the 
human heart. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A Peace Play. 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


With so much that is low and materialistic about the 
modern theatre, it is a joy to come across a play which is 
wholly uplifting and noble. Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan, 
whose drama, ‘‘The Shepherd,” is about to be brought 
out in Boston, is the author of three volumes of plays, 
all of which contain true spiritual refreshment,—‘‘Sem- 
iramis,” ‘“‘Lords and Lovers” (including “The Shep- 
herd’’), and ‘‘The Mortal Gods.” 

The scene of ‘‘The Shepherd”’ is laid in Russia in 1905. 
The hero, Adrian Lavrof, is a teacher among the peasants, 
so much beloved that he is affectionately called ‘The 
Shepherd of Lonz.” Like Tolstoy, he is a believer in 
non-resistance; and the play brings out vividly his strug- 
gles to hold to his doctrine—and to hold the peasants to 
it—under ever-growing provocation. They are flogged 
unmercifully. He tells them, “The blow we receive falls 
on our bodies only; the blow we give falls back upon 
our souls. ... The slave can always rise above the master 
by forgiving him.’ A discussion between Adrian and a 
revolutionist sets the two points of view in sharp contrast: 

“Gregorief. ‘There is but one way to fight the devil. 

“Adrian. If you use his own fire, you must live in 
hell to do it. 

“Gregorief. And we don’t live in hell now, I suppose! 

“Adrian. Not an everlasting one. You have the self- 
ishness of the living generation, Gregorief, that consumes 
as its candle the sun of the unborn. 
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“Gregorief. Bah! Each generation must fight for its 
own breath. 

“Adrian. Who conquers with a club will rule with a 


club. . . . Let civilization wait another century rather 
than deliver her flag to the hands of murderers! 

““Gregorief. And where is it now if not in the hands 
of murderers? 

“Adrian. It is not in their hands, Gregorief, but in 
ours, that are yet clean.” 

A young poet says that Adrian’s star is ‘‘The great 
love that makes one heart beat in another’s body; 
that makes me faint in Russia when a beggar starves in 
India; that fades your cheek with the girls’ at an English 
loom; that turns the comfortable American out-of-doors 
with the driven Jew; that gives one color to every flag; 
and makes the might of the strongest nation the right 
of the Kaffir babe.”’ 

But he tells the Shepherd that they have been wrong 
in thinking it was enough simply to turn the other cheek: 

‘No one has a right to happiness while others are suf- 
fering because of things that are in the power of man to 
help. The good people who forget what is out of sight,— 
as if misery or duty were a question of eyes and ears,— 
they are the most to blame. — If they would all help—just 
all of the good!” 

The play is full of thrilling dramatic action, as one 
after another the Shepherd’s nearest and dearest fall 
victims to the prevailing tyranny. After a crowning 
outrage, a revolutionist tells him that surely now at last 
he must give his voice for war. Adrian answers:— 

“War? Yes. And I will use the strongest of earthly 
weapons, the arms of peace. The powers that upbuild 
are as invincible as the universe. By them it stands. 
Only by their toleration do the forces of destruction live. 
Toleration? Only by the support of the powers of peace 
do the powers that destroy exist. Is not the army of the 
Czar fed by us, clothed by us, paid by us? And, if we 
refuse to give, must it not beg of us? If he who works 
not shall not eat, what is the doom of the destroyer? 
The sower shall not sow for him, the reaper shall not 
reap for him, the builder shall not build for him, the 
physician shall not heal him, the scholar shall not teach 
him, the lawyer shall not plead for him, no trade shall 
supply him, no craft shall assist him. The mills shall be 
silent, the wheels shall not turn, the wires shall be dumb, 
until he cries out, ‘Peace, thou art master: let me be so 
much as thy servant!’ ... Friends, friends, we have been 
searching earth for the weapon already in our grasp. 
The woman at the loom, the mujik in the field, the work- 
man on the housetop, the man at the wire, the throttle, 
the wheel, hold it in their hands. To know its might— 
to use it together—that is all. Together!” 

It will be remembered that in Russia eight years ago 
there was a great general strike, like the one now going 
on in Belgium for manhood suffrage, only that in Russia 
the people were striking for the elementary rights of 
human beings,—freedom of speech and of the press, free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest, imprisonment, and exile. 
Under pressure of fear, the Czar granted everything, only 
to take all the new rights back, one after another, when 
the pressure was removed. 

Mrs. Dargan has remarkable gifts, both poetic and 
dramatic. Another beautiful play showing the triumph 
of love over hate is ‘‘Kidmir,’”’ in her new book, ‘‘The 
Mortal Gods.” 

Kidmir is a fortress on a height in Asia Minor. The 
time is that of the Crusades. ‘The hero, Bertrand, is a 
young English knight, bred a monk, but later released 
from his vows through money and influence, in order 
that his father, all whose other sons have perished, may 
not be left without an heir. Bertrand loves Ardia of 
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Kidmir, but is still troubled in conscience by his monastic 
vow. He sings:— 


“O fires that build upon the sea 
Till wave and foam of ye are part, 
And burn in mated ecstasy, 
Ye build again within my heart.’’ 


Overcome by his attachment to Ardia, Bertrand begs 
her to marry him; but she sees that he has yielded to 
love, not to conviction, and refuses him. She will not 
cause him remorse. In answer to his reproaches, she 
tells him that it will be harder for her than for him :— 


“You have the world to feed on, need not eat 
Your heart as I must—I, the woman. Dear, 
Where Kidmir cliffs climb highest to the sky 
I'll keep my watch. ... 
My Kidmir shall seem lowly, where I walk 
With stintless ache beneath the cedar boughs 
On pains’ moon nights. And, oh, the Springs to pass, 
When each bride-bud shall be a wound to me, 
When grasses young, and softly pushing moss, 
Shall urge my feet like fire, and I must stand 
Quite still . . . quite still .. . with all my unborn babes 
Dead in my heart.” 


Bertrand’s doubts are removed by what seems to him 
a sign from heaven. In his joy he sees the world trans- 
figured :— 
“Tears that silvered graves 
Globed in their pearl the immortal hope of men, 
And seemed as beautiful as prophecy 
Burning in its own truth. Aye, where a man 
Fell murdered, crying ‘I forgive,’ the ground 
Sprang as a garden.” 


But the lovers’ joy is short. The enmity of their rela- 
tives parts them at the altar. To save Bertrand from a 
death of torture at the hands of the Mohammedans, Ardia 
stabs him to the heart, and dies beside him. She says 
to him, before striking the merciful blow:— 

‘*The life we thought to live— 
That might have failed, and killed the dream now safe 
From tarnish of the days. Earth has enough 
Of blind and baffled lives, but great her need 
Of dreams. And ours we leave with her, unworn, 
Unpaled, warm round the love-seed she shall nurse 
To million budded life.” 

There is more spiritual uplift in some of Mrs. Dargan’s 
dramas than in a dozen ordinary sermons. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Extension of Unitarian Christianity in Foreign 
Lands. 


Its Mortve, MESSAGE, AND METHODS. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


IV. Its Mersops In CuHRISTIAN LANDS. 


Not only among non-Christian peoples, but also in 
foreign countries professing the Christian faith, there is 
increasing demand for liberal Christian teaching. 

This has been disclosed to us in a convincing manner 
by the notable results attending the organization of the 
International Congress of Unitarian and Other Religious 
Liberals, or, as it is now called, because of the large num- 
ber of other than Unitarian liberals who belong to it, 
the International Congress of Free Christians and other 
Religious Liberals. This Congress was organized in 
Boston in the year 1900, on the occasion of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the American Unitarian Association, 
and at the call of its president, Rev. S. A. Eliot. From 
the first it has been largely under the guidance and main- 
tenance of the Unitarian denomination in America and 
Europe. Its declared purpose is to “open communica- 
tion with those in all lands who are striving to unite 
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pure religion and perfect liberty and to increase fellow- 
ship and co-operation among them.’ Its five congresses, 
held in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Boston, and Berlin, 
have been a surprising and gratifying vindication of the 
faith in the power and spread of liberal Christian prin- 
ciples which called it into being. The Sixth Congress 
will be held next summer (July 16-22) in Paris, France. 
The enrolment of members at these meetings has reached 
over two thousand. Some one hundred religious associ- 
ations, in twenty-five countries of the world, are now 
affiliated with the Congress and make it the international 
organ of their fraternal relations with each other Many 
of the most eminent thinkers and scholars of the world, 
of different nationalities and religious connections, par- 
ticipate in its deliberations. Their utterances are given 
a wider circulation through the volumes of proceedings 
and papers, usually published in English, German, and 
French, which have been issued, and are obtainable 
from its general secretary, the present writer. 

The most important result attained by this missionary 
undertaking of our Unitarian fellowship has been the 
disclosure that all over Europe and the Orient are historic 
liberal churches, liberal elements in all churches, scattered 
liberal churches, and isolated workers for religious freedom 
and progress, who need the inspiration and help which 
such an international association can extend to them. 
The success of the Congress proves that nationality and 
language form no insurmountable barrier to a union for 
the religious enlightenment and emancipation of man- 
kind. The Congress has attracted wide public atten- 
tion, and by its united testimony for advanced religious 
ideas has greatly increased the influence of the latter. 
It has strengthened the hearts and hands of liberal 
minorities in established churches, and given new courage 
and hope to lonely workers for truth and freedom in 
many lands. The religious bodies, and especially our 
Unitarian fellowship, who have united in it, have felt 
themselves enlarged by the consciousness of more ex- 
tended and fraternal relations, a broader organic life, 
and a more efficient and brotherly service. ‘To sustain 
this international organ of their cause should be for 
liberal Christians a missionary duty of the first importance. 

But this great council of liberals, meeting once in 
three years, is, after all, but a splendid introduction to 
our missionary endeavors in foreign lands. It is an im- 
pressive testimony to the truths we hold dear, but it 
is not in constant session; it does not seek to embody 
our free principles in any form of church life or endeavor; 
the task of practical co-operation it leaves to the religious 
bodies which compose it. We should not, because of this, 
underrate the value to us of the International Con- 
gress, but we should learn to supplement-it by our indi- 
vidual and denominational activities in sustaining to 
the best of our ability the efforts of our fellow-liberals 
throughout the world. ‘The Congress opens the way to 
us for this larger, more practical service. It is our duty 
to respond to the religious wants it has revealed and in 
part created. It shows us, for one thing, that there are 
communities professedly Christian where our service is 
needed to strengthen existing agencies for the diffusion 
of liberal religion, or to found new ones adequate to the 
existing need. 

It is this consciousness which has led the Unitarian 
fellowship of America and Europe to unite in co-operative 
missionary work in various European countries where 
the religious conditions seemed to call for it. In Scandi- 
navia, for instance, until recently the most orthodox 
of Protestant countries, a reaction against medieval 
creeds and ecclesiastical intolerance has led to the spon- 
taneous formation of Unitarian and free congregations in 
Copenhagen and Christiania, and liberal movements 
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in other centres of Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
and far-away Iceland. ‘To extend to these communities 
fraternal assurances of sympathy and modest contri- 
butions of money has been at once a duty and a privilege 
to our Unitarian churches. 

In Hungary a Unitarian church, now numbering over 
one hundred congregations, with schools, a college, etc., 
has been in vigorous existence for nearly four hundred 
years. Over ninety per cent. of its membership is com- 
posed of sturdy, self-respecting peasants and miners, poor 
in this world’s goods, but rich in character, faith, and 
loyalty to their country and religion. It has been a 
pleasure to bear a slight share of their burdens by aiding 
in the education of their ministers through our British 
and American Unitarian theological schools and in other 
ways. 

In Germany a momentous struggle is now going on 
between the educated mind and free conscience, and the 
antiquated creeds and rigorous discipline of their state 
churches. A cultivated and wealthy nation, Germany 
asks no aid from us in solving its religious problems. 
Yet the illustration afforded by Unitarianism in America 
and England of a free, self-sustaining, creedless, congre- 
gational church has unquestionably exerted an influence 
in the formation of liberal ideals and aims in Germany, 
and will, we may believe, be still more impressive as 
their conflict deepens. To keep our principles more prom- 


inently before the German public the American Unitarian 


Association has recently co-operated with Unitarian 
Post-office Mission workers in Worcester, Mass., securing, 
through a friendly coworker, the Rev. Rudolf Walbaum 
of Alzey, near Worms, a Post-office Mission in Germany. 

That a new political entity like Bulgaria should 
ever respond to Unitarian Christian sentiments would 
have seemed most unlikely a decade ago, yet no more 
unlikely than the wonderful military and administrative 
genius displayed by that people within the past few 
months. Rev. Anton Toplisky, educated a Greek Cath- 
olic, later a student and convert to orthodox Protestant- 
ism, by force of a clear intelligence and strong conscience 
becoming a Unitarian while quite unaware that there 
was an organized body of Christians holding similar views 
to his own, has latterly received our encouragement and 
aid in missionary work in his native country. Speaking 
several of the current dialects of the Balkan district, 
holding meetings, translating and circulating our lit- 
erature, forming a Bulgarian Unitarian Association, and 
during the recent war engaged in work of mercy, Mr. 
Toplisky deserves our sympathy and confidence, though 
it is not clear as yet what the ultimate result of his labors 
among his countrymen will be. Certainly it has done 
us a deal of good to co-operate with him. 

Finally in this review of our missionary opportunities 
we come to Italy. No Christian country at the present 
day is more interesting to the advocate of religious liberty 
and progress, or so appeals to our sympathy. The great 
and widening gulf between the political and the religious 
interest in Italy, due chiefly to the worldly pretensions 
of its clergy, has reacted disastrously upon the spiritual 
and moral life of its people. Compelled to choose between 
their country and their church, they have elected to be 
patriots and humanitarians, rather than clericalists and 
devotees. Educated in the belief that religion is iden- 
tical with the Church, with their particular church, in 
surrendering the latter they have lost, for the time 
being, their hold on the spiritual and ethical forces that 
make life worthy and desirable. ‘The influence of modern 
science and culture also has tended to destroy their 
faith in the old beliefs in which they were reared without 
giving them in exchange any other basis of faith and 
morals. 
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The result is most unfortunate for the higher welfare 
of the Italian people. There is but one alternative. 
They cannot, they must not, be allowed to go back to 
the discarded, discredited systems of belief they have 
repudiated. ‘Their only safety is to go forward into that 
“pure religion united with perfect liberty” which is the 
aim of liberal Christianity. A rational religious philos- 
ophy based, not on traditions and sanctions which have 
been proven to be erroneous and untrustworthy, but on 
the spiritual intuitions of the soul, illumined by modern 
knowledge and science; an obedience not to superstitious 
fears or priestly mandates, but to the voice of the indi- 
vidual conscience and trust in the Eternal wisdom and 
goodness; a worship of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good in character and life, rather than in ritual and cere- 
mony,—this is the crying need of the Italian people in its 
present religious crisis. It should be deemed a high priv- 
ilege by Unitarians to acquaint them with the principles 
of a faith which at least aspires to such an ideal. 

Nearly four centuries ago the two Socinii, Laelius and 
Faustus, Bernardo Ochino, Valentino Gentilis, Biandrata, 
and other Italian reformers, persecuted and exiled from 
their native country for their heresies, took refuge in 
Northern Europe, and became the founders of the Uni- 
tarian movement of to-day. It should be for us a grate- 
ful duty to tender to the Italian people in our own time 
reciprocal aid in the solution of their religious problems. 
We are privileged to show them that it is possible to com- 
bine an ardent service to one’s country with religious faith 
and worship, and that the ideal of their own national 
hero, Joseph Mazzini, ‘“‘God and the People,’ may be 
actualized in modern Italy as it is in modern America. 

In Signor Gaetano Conte of Florence, formerly a prom- 
inent Methodist minister in Italy, and for ten years also 
a highly respected laborer among his people in Boston, 
we believe that we have found the right missionary to 
advance the principles we cherish. By founding an as- 
sociation known as the ‘Society of Free Believers,” 
designed to cover all Italy with its membership, and al- 
ready including some of the foremost minds of the penin- 
sula, by a monthly magazine, La Riforma Italiana, by 
journeys, lectures, and social service, Mr. Conte labors 
to acquaint his fellow-countrymen with Unitarian and 
free Christian ideas. It is seed-sowing, not harvesting, 
in which he is engaged. It calls for faith, patience, and 
self-denial. The end is not always in sight, the results 
uncertain. 
Associations, which are sustaining his work with modest 
appropriations, believe that it is in harmony with their 
missionary purpose, and that it is worth while. 

There are additional ways to those specified to display 
the present methods of Unitarian missionary extension 
in foreign countries. But enough has been disclosed, the 
writer trusts, to prove its necessity, its feasibleness, 
and its consonance with our religious principles and tra- 
ditions. 

When all is said and done, the best results will not be 
those gained abroad, but the beneficent reaction of all 
this missionary service on the life and character of our 
Unitarian churches at home. It will lift the horizon 
of their thought and sympathy, preserving them from 
petty and provincial aims; it will impart to them a new 
consciousness of the worth of the religion they profess; 
it will inspire them with an enthusiasm, a sense of God 
in us and with us, which is the reasssuring sign of a healthy 
religious life. Finally, it will unite us more closely to 
our brethren in all churches and lands who labor for the 
uplift of mankind in knowledge, righteousness, and faith, 
and enable us to feel that we are doing our part to make, 
not only ourselves, but the world, wiser, better, and 
happier in the knowledge of God and the service of man. 
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Che Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF REV. LEWIS G. WILSON, SECRETARY. 


It has been necessary during the year to make a number 
of readjustments in the work at headquarters. The 
increasing volume of correspondence requiring the assist- 
ance of six stenographers where only three were needed 
seven years ago, the great number of interviews requiring 
the time and attention of the executive officers and de- 
partment secretaries, preaching, lecture trips, attendance 
upon conferences and institutes, meetings with the ad- 
ministrative boards of churches and other organizations, 
and the clerical and editorial work incidental to new 
publications, press notices, the Calendar, Word and Work, 
Annual Reports, the Year Book, associate and life mem- 
bers, have all contributed, especially since the merging 
of the Sunday School Society with the Association, to 
the necessity of forming a new department, called the 
Department of Church Extension. The Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, who was already the secretary of Education, 
was therefore appointed by the board to be the secre- 
tary of this department. His familiarity with the field 
gained by successive pastorates in the South and West, 
by frequent visitations to college town churches and the 
colored schools of the South, has already made him avail- 
able for this. work.. It is his function to receive the 
reports from field secretaries and aided churches, and to 
present such problems and to prepare such business as 
shall require the attention of the general officers and the 
board. 

On the first day of February Mr. Charles L. Stebbins, 
who had served the Association for eleven years as publi- 
cation agent, severed his connection with the Association, 
to devote himself wholly to the publication business. 
During his term of service Mr. Stebbins, with exceptional 
efficiency, had concentrated his attention on the commer- 
cial interests of this department and to the production 
of publications of a high order, especially from the book- 
maker’s point of view. 

Our good wishes go with Mr. Stebbins after these many 
years of intimate association; for into whatever field of 
labor he may enter, his achievements will be those of a 
fine devotion to the ideals of business efficiency. 

It is gratifying to report that the first full year of 
organic co-operation between the Association and the 
Sunday School Society as the Department of Religious 
Education has proved the wisdom of this alignment. 
Mr. Lawrance will on Friday next present a report indi- 
cating that the Unitarian treatment of religious educa- 
tion is not only modern, but progressive, entertaining 
plans of activity for the future that show a prophetic 
vision of the needs of the age and a deep insight into 
the spiritual factors that must be reckoned with. We had 
feared that. the churches might not at first realize the 
need of increasing their financial support of the Asso- 
ciation sufficiently to make up for the extra contribution 
hitherto sent to the Sunday School Society, but that 
fear ‘is dissipated by a contribution from churches and 
individuals which is larger than the previously combined 
contributions for the two organizations. I commend to 
your attention and urge your attendance upon the meet- 
ings of the Sunday School Society on Friday next in King’s 
Chapel. 

Now that I have made reference to the contributions 
from the churches, I ought to mention the part you have 
taken with the Association in relieving the terrible situa- 
tion in the Middle West caused by the recent flood. As 
might be expected, there were two reasonable views as to 
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what the attitude of the American Unitarian Association 


ought to be in the presence of such a disaster,—one that, _ 


as a missionary organization, we should do nothing about 
it, making no appeal to the churches, but leaving them 
to act as each congregation might decide; the other, 
that we could not remain passive, but should take the 
initiative, inviting those churches that desired so to do 
to join with us in heeding the cry of suffering that came 
to us from afar. And, when the officers of the Associa- 
tion adopted the latter alternative, they knew that they 
would be both commended and criticised, whichever way 
they decided. 

And the result, whatever can be said for or against the 
methods, has been great and glorious, as I trust Mr. 
Marshall of Dayton, who is with us to-day, will testify. 
Over eighteen thousand dollars came from our churches 
in this great emergency, not to reckon the amounts sent 
directly by the churches that did not contribute to the 
Association fund. And, greater and better still, the sense 
of the corporate action of the Unitarian body as a whole 
has warmed our hearts and stimulated our faith in the 
mutual sympathies that bind together the members of 
God’s family on earth. 


“~ 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTES. 


During the year we have discovered many ways in 
which we can strengthen our churches and uphold the 
hands of our ministers, especially those who are laboring 
in fields far removed from other Unitarian centres. One 
of those methods consists in the promotion of local min- 
isterial conferences or ministers’ institutes. We have held 
five such institutes during the year,—at Spokane, Wash., 
at Berkeley, Cal., at Portland, Me., at Concord, N.H., 
and at Washington, D.C. Not a few of the ministers on 
the Pacific Coast travelled a distance of five hundred 
miles for the rare benefit of meeting with their brother 
ministers and considering with them the vital problems 
of the liberal faith and the methods best adapted to the 
individual fields in which they labored. Those who 
reside in New England, or even in the Middle States, can 
scarcely appreciate the great advantage of such gatherings. 

Through such intercourse as these conferences afford, 
not only is the personal touch of infinite worth, but the 
co-ordination of aims and purposes thus effected is valu- 
able in the way of creating a denominational conscious- 
ness which it is difficult to sustain in isolation. At both 
of these Western institutes resolutions were passed approv- 
ing the action of the Association in making them possible 
by meeting the travelling expenses of the visiting breth- 
ren, expressing the unanimous desire that in the future 
such institutes might be more frequently held. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


In this connection I wish also to call the attention of 
this body to the gradually extending list of associate 
members. ‘These members have, of course, no voting 
privileges, and are enrolled simply for the sake of giving 
them an opportunity to share in the work of extending 
our influence and the privilege of receiving regularly 
such literature as the Association puts out and such 
notices of our enterprises and achievements as Unitarians 
generally should be interested in. The wisdom of dis- 
covering and putting ourselves into communication with 
Unitarians who are not so situated as to belong to any 
Unitarian church is supported a hundred times over by 
the letters of appreciation which reach us almost daily. 
Within this membership are many clergymen of other 
denominations, many teachers and scholars, many farmers 
and people living among the mountains and in sections 
where our liberal gospel has never penetrated. In many 
instances members are old-time Unitarians who are now 
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living in distant places where Unitarian churches have 
not been established, but who have been, in former 
years, connected with such organizations. In some in- 
stances they are aged people and invalids. ‘The regular 
communications which reach them are very gratefully 
received, and many of them contribute generously to the 
work of the Association. I wish to call the attention of 
the Post-office Mission workers who have sustained a 
correspondence for a prolonged period, that, whenever it 
would seem wise to place the names of such correspond- 
ents upon a permanent list where a regular connection 
with our work could be established, this. Associate 
Membership offers an opportunity, thus releasing the 
home correspondent for the adoption of new names. 


DELEGATE MEMBERS. 


I wish now to call your attention to certain matters 
related to our organic life as an Association which I 
believe to be of great importance. The American Uni- 
tarian Association is not the result of a single deliberate 
action on the part of its present members, but is the 
result for many years of the growth of its related parts 
without a conscious consideration of itself as a whole. 
We have from year to year passed certain resolutions, 
from time to time amended our by-laws and offered sug- 
gestions which have been acted upon without a syste- 
matic survey of the entire organization by those who 
have been competent and had the time to go into the 
matter exhaustively. I wish it were possible for us to 
have appointed at this meeting an adequate commission 
whose duty it should be to carefully investigate all the 
factors that enter into our corporate life, with especial 
reference to all the legal relations involved and the limi- 
tations, if such there are, within which we may conduct 
our activities to the best advantage of the churches, the 
individual members, and the cause we represent. Only 
a few years ago delegate membership came into special 
prominence when to it was assigned the privilege of 
nominating officers, and when at the same time the duty 
or privilege, whichever it may have been, of making 
nominations was withdrawn from life members. It is a 
question worth considering whether such an action could 
have been taken with a due regard to the constitutional 
and historic character of this Association. I, for one, am 
not competent to decide, but we should certainly reach 
a decision concerning a matter of so much importance 
which should be beyond all further cavil. Then, too, I 
wish to urge upon the churches the necessity of taking 
seriously the duty of appointing delegates. Each con- 
gregation is of course competent to adopt whatever 
methods it may see fit, but in many instances there is 
a laxity or an indifference which is not particularly com- 
mendable. In some instances our churches at their regu- 
lar business meeting nominate and appoint delegates, 
empowering the clerk or the chairman to fill out their 
credentials in proper form. In other instances the chair- 
man or the clerk, without any formal authority from the 
congregation, chooses the delegates which are to represent 
the church at the annual meetings of the Association. 
Delegates are sometimes chosen because they are well 
acquainted with Unitarianism as a religious movement 
and as an organic effort, and other delegates are chosen 
because they know nothing about the Association or any 
of the enterprises which engage the attention of organized 
Unitarianism. We have, doubtless, all known of in- 
stances where delegates are chosen simply that they may 
become interested in something about which they know 
practically nothing, and of which they have had no 
experience, with the hope that their interest might thus 
be awakened, and their support of the local church might 
be strengthened. We have also known instances where 
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the delegates that were chosen have taken upon them- 
selves the prerogative of naming their own substitutes 
without the knowledge or consent of the congregation. 
Ministers in some instances attend to the matter with- 
out being instructed by the congregation, and without 
the co-operation or knowledge of the members of their 
churches. Is it not possible for us to have something 
like a systematic method in regard to such matters? In- 
deed, is it not of the first importance that at our annual 
meetings there should be gathered such representatives 
of the local churches as shall not only be able to form 
opinions concerning all matters which come before the 
Association, but who are also sufficiently interested in 
and acquainted with our work as to return to their 
churches with full accounts of what has been done? 
Would not our entire body receive new life and enthu- 
siasm by a more deliberate and well-planned method of 
procedure? The word “delegate” itself implies the ex- 
istence of an organization which is to be represented. 
The delegate does not attend such a meeting as an indi- 
vidual merely to express his individual opinion, but on 
all matters involving doctrine or administrative policy 
he should be instructed by the organization he represents, 
and, of course, all such matters should first be presented 
to the local society in order that it may formulate such 
instructions. lt is undoubtedly true that the executive 
board of the Association would gladly submit any ques- 
tions of a representative character, or which should in 
any way commit the Unitarians as a whole concerning 
any matter of belief or opinion, if they were petitioned to 
do so sufficiently in advance of the annual meetings. 
True democracy would seem to dictate such a course. 
It would certainly protect us from ill-considered and 
irrelevant action. 


LirE MEMBERS. 


In the next place I wish to point out what seems to 
me to be a vital deficiency in our attitude towards life 
members. ‘This, too, is a matter which ought to be 
brought before a competent commission to be thoroughly 
investigated and settled beyond all further debate. Since 
I have officially been connected with the American Uni- 
tarian Association, I have felt that those who, by the 
payment of fifty dollars, have received certificates of life 
membership in the Association, have hardly enjoyed the 
consideration that the best interests of the Association 
require. 

Until the year 1885 the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion consisted of life members only, except such annual 
members as for a period were made by the payment of 
one dollar. It would seem, therefore, that by prior 
claim upon the Association itself they should receive at 
least as much recognition as the delegates of churches 
and other organizations. The roll of life members now 
contains somewhat over twenty-five hundred names, and 
this membership is distributed over thirty-five States, 
and, according to the present Year Book, is represented 
also in England, Canada, Wales, Japan, and India. As 
a constituent body, while the majority are resident in 
New England, it is far more widely scattered than the 
membership of delegate churches and other organiza- 
tions, the great majority of which also are located in 
New England. During this year I have tried to make a 
careful study of the personnel of the life member list, 
and I am satisfied that it is composed of Unitarians who, 
because of their interest in Unitarianism or their loyalty 
to some church, either have made themselves or have 
been made by others through the payment of fifty dollars 
members for life of an Association that they believed in 
and were willing to encourage and support. They knew 
themselves to be Unitarians, were known by others to 
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be Unitarians, and had been willing to accept for life a 


-membership which committed them to the propagation 


of Unitarian principles and enterprises. 

Nothing at any time has been said to indicate that this 
membership was intended to be, wholly or in part, simply 
honorary. It is offered and accepted as a genuine, work- 
ing membership. Nothing in the constitution or by- 
laws originally limited or restricted this merzbership, or 
withheld any privilege or power which any membership 
in any organization would imply. It is offered in good 
faith, and it has been received in the same spirit. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the members of the Association 
ought to be given a clear understanding as to just what 
such membership implies. 

Unitarians have often criticisedthe Young Men’s 
Christian Association because that organization solicits 
and accepts funds from Unitarians while it refuses to 
accord them anything but honorary membership. But 
the Young Men’s Christian Association is perfectly con- 
sistent, and any Unitarian who joins that body or gives 
money to it may know that he shall have no voice in the 
administration of its affairs. "This Association, on the 
contrary, accepts a fee of fifty dollars and issues a certi- 
ficate of unqualified membership for life, and then refuses 
to life members the privilege of nominating its officers, 
and, since by our rules a nomination is practically equiva- 
lent to election, it withholds from these members the most 
important privilege in its possession. 

Is it not futile to point to any vote passed at any annual 
meeting which limits this privilege to delegates? It 
would seem that the decision of no annual meeting can 
be retroactive in this respect. A number of delegates 
gathered at an annual meeting cannot deprive life mem- 
bers of life privileges, nor can any vote passed by the life 
members themselves be binding upon any absentee life 
members or any minority of life members present who 
do not desire to relinquish their rights. Can anything 
short of a written statement from each individual life 
member effectively deprive him or her of the privileges 
of full membership? 

Could anything séém more short-sighted and improvi- 
dent, too, than for a missionary or philanthropic body like 
this to provide for a strong and influential membership, 
and then deliberately take measures or by indifference 
or neglect to insure a minimum of co-operation and loy- 
alty on the part of such membership? As at present 
treated the life members have the privilege of confirm- 
ing the nominations made by the delegates of the churches 
and the right to be present at the annual meetings of the 
Association and to take part in the transaction of business. 

Would it not be more consistent with the spirit and 
purposes of this Association if this splendid body of avowed 
Unitarians were more generally included in the work we 
all want to do? Should we not take this large number of 
intelligent men and women seriously, and, instead of mini- 
mizing their capacity for denominational enterprises, do 
everything in our power to increase their co-operation, 
intensify their interest in our work, and through them 
increase our funds and multiply the number of life mem- 
bers? Such are the efforts of fraternities and other so- 
cieties that seek social, ethical, and religious influence. 
Surely the cause we represent justifies us, not merely in 
passively accepting the money and the names of those 
who desire to associate themselves in the work we are 
trying to do, but in availing ourselves of their interest 
and their active participation in everything that contrib- 
utes to the success of our cause. 

If life membership means anything at all, it means 
everything possible. If it means a qualification of power 
and a limitation of privilege, it means nothing; for 
constitutionally no word but “membership” is used, 
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thing that membership implies. 

It has been objected that the practice of using the con- 
tributions made by the churches for the purpose of mak- 
ing life members is unjust and contrary to the original 
intention of the Association. This may be a question 
open to discussion, although there are some arguments 
in the affirmative. It is an honor to be designated by a 
congregation for life membership in the Association. 
There could be no reason why the number from any given 
church in any given year might not be limited. And, if 
it is said that a financial basis of membership is not in 
harmony with the highest purposes for which we stand, 
the same argument would apply to delegates because it 
is on the strength of the contribution made to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association on two successive years that 
any church is permitted to be represented by its minister 
and two delegates. And under this rule we find that 
out of four hundred ninety churches belonging to our 
Association there are only three hundred forty-three dele- 
gate societies—or, in other words, thirty-three per cent. of 
the churches—which are not entitled to nominate officers 
or to take any part in the annual meetings. Thus we 
see that, if it is desirable that this Association should be 
controlled by as inclusive and democratic a constituency 
as possible, the methods now in use do not contribute 
to that end. Ought we not to increase the participation 
of the entire Unitarian body by methods which would 
entitle thousands instead of a few hundred to some part 
in our administration? 

Furthermore, it is provided that no minister unless he 
is settled over a church or is a life member can have any 
voting privilege; but at the time of any annual meeting 
it so happens that there is always a number of ministers 
who are not settled over churches, and who, not being 
life members, are therefore not admitted to the floor 
of the house, thus being deprived of any active share in 
the work of our body. ‘Thus we see that the present 
method, promoted in the interests of inclusiveness and 
democracy, is neither the one nor the other, since out of 
the total enrolment of members not over thirty per cent. 
are allowed to participate in the most important function 
that any genuine membership implies. 

Occasionally it has been urged that, since the present 
life membership cannot be summarily abolished, the 
practice of making further life members ought to be 
discontinued, the chief reason for such action being that 
the majority of life members are made from the New 
England churches. It is argued that, in the event of 
some controversy within our body, it would be possible 
for one of the parties to secure the attendance of enough 
life members to outvote any opposition. 

But this plea, unworthy as it may appear, is just as 
applicable to delegate representation as it is to that of 
the life membership. Of the total three hundred forty- 
two delegate societies two hundred twenty-three are 
located in New England. ‘This means that of the pos- 
sible ten hundred twenty-six voting ministers and dele- 
gates, six hundred sixty-nine reside within easy call. If, 
then, only ministers and delegates could vote, any petty 
political advantage from the life membership list which 
could be employed for political purposes could with 
equal facility be derived from the delegate list. 

But the bare mention of any such methods to gain ex- 
ecutive ends is repugnant. If there is one thing in our 
body justly pointed to with pride, it is the rationality 
and justice of the individuals that compose it. To at- 
tempt the methods of the ward politician, or boss, in 
the direction of our denominational policy would be 
sooner or later to invite the unqualified failure which the 
employment of such methods would deserve. We can 
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surely depend upon the sanity and independence of every 
true Unitarian. 

Long after this and many another executive board has 
passed to its long home, this Association will be doing 
its beneficent work in the interests of progressive spiritual 
interpretations of life and the social advancement of the 
people. ‘The sooner all perplexing problems relating to 
its constitution and its functions can be solved, and the 
sooner all the factors that compose it can be reduced to 
their simplest terms, the better it will be not only for us, 
but for the usefulness and influence of the Association 
itself in years to come. If the difficulties to which I 
have called attention prove upon closer inspection to be 
no difficulties at all, or if by any chance these confusing 
conditions do actually exist, in either case the greater 
stability and confidence will be established if we can 
have the judgment of a properly constituted commission 
which shall take into consideration all the phases of our 
present existence. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 


As I intimated at the opening of this report, the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Church Extension involves 
a separate printed report. You will see by that report 
that during the year seven churches have been organized, 
and that the possibilities of extending our denominational 
life are always on the increase. As in years gone by, the 
opportunities which have appeared to form new churches 
are greatly in excess of our ability to respond to them? 
The necessity of sustaining the newly organized churches 
that have been already placed upon our list precludes 
the possibility of starting a greater number of Unitarian 
movements than the men and money at our disposal 
permit. Never have I in the few years that I have been 
connected with the work observed greater achievements 
in the new fields entered, more enthusiasm on the part 
of those who are doing our pioneer work, or felt the 
romance of extending our liberal cause more keenly than 
during the long journeys I have taken during the past 
year. With well-equipped leaders who are capable of 
the joy of new adventure, there never was a time when 
the higher life, as we are at liberty to interpret it, could 
be more successfully presented or more gratefully received 
than at the present time. I commend, therefore, the 
report of the secretary of the Department of Church 
Extension to your careful reading. 

On April 7 the executive officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association met at one of our leading photographers 
for a group picture primarily to be sent to a foreign pub- 
lication. On that day, although nothing was said about 
it, a heavy cloud of anxiety overshadowed us; for we 
knew that on the following morning our president was 
to be laid upon the operating table, with what result no 
one could foresee. For ten days that anxiety increased 
rather than diminished, until finally with a sense of grate- 
ful relief we were assured that the danger point was passed, 
and that he would come back to us completely recovered 
and on the road to increasing health. That assurance 
has been fulfilled, and I think every one present must 
join with our executive board in mutual congratulations. 

Boston, Mass. 


Prayer. 


O Thou Infinite Truth, who comest to us so simply, 
so humanly, in daily life, may we not turn thee from us 
because of the strangeness or the homeliness of Thine 
attire; but when Thou visitest us, may we welcome Thee 
to come in and abide with us, and sup with us, and we 
with Thee. Amen. 

RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON, 
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Charades. 


BY WILLIAM BELLAMY. 


i fe 


My last my first from a crannied wall, 
There it lies at my lady’s feet. 
Why does my lady start in fright? 


Crushing my whole in her hand as white 
(Faint is its perfume, faint and sweet), 
She brushes a tear from her cheek away. 


The winds of March are fierce to-day. 
Only my last from the crannied wall! 
One my first,—can that be all? 


Il. 


There was a little man, and he took, took, took, 
My last that was made of leather; 

He did my first to the brook, brook, brook, 
And he shot my whole through the feather. 


Books in the Middle Ages. 


The university libraries do not seem to 
have been large, as compared with those con- 
nected with the episcopal and monastic 
schools. At Oxford each college hall had its 
own small collection: especially was this true 
of the halls established by monastic orders. 
The libraries of Durham and Canterbury 
had records, still extant, of books sent to 
Oxford for the use of students in their halls. 
The first books of the Oxford University 
library were kept in St. Mary’s Church, some 
for loaning, probably text-books, and others 
for reference. During the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, a library room was pro- 
vided and regulations for its use drawn up. 
The bookcases were at right angles to the 
walls, and were fitted with a sloping shelf, for 
use when reading the books, which were 
arranged on shelves above and below the 
reading shelf and attached by long chains to 
rods running the length of the case. ‘There 
was a bench between the cases, adjusted to 
the height of the shelf for the comfort of 
readers. Books, although manuscripts, were 
well bound, usually with board sides, covered 
with leather or other material, and often very 
elaborately decorated. “They could therefore 
be treated as the modern book, and were 
stood on end or laid on the side as size and 
convenience required, but with the edges of 
the leaves at the front. The description just 
given would answer in general for the fur- 
nishings of all the earlier library rooms. It 
was a very common usage to chain all books 
needed for consultation, so that they might 
be kept safe for all as a reference library. 
The same custom obtained in churches with 
Bibles and other books,—not to restrict their 
use, but to protect the rights of the public. 

One of the noted libraries of the fourteenth 
century belonged to Richard of Bury, tutor 
to Prince Edward, afterwards Edward IIL, 
by whom Richard was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of England and Bishop of Durham in 
1333. He was a great lover and collector of 
books. In his ‘‘ Philobiblion,’’ written in 
1344, he tells why he had loved the collec- 
tion of books, and why books were to be 
loved and why and how they were to be 
used. Especially entertaining are his re- 
marks on the handling of books in a “‘cleanly 
manner’? and keeping them in order. His 
opportunities for collecting were numerous, 
and he tells how he sought out manuscripts 
in person or through his agents; and, having 
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large sums of money at his disposal, he was 
able to purchase at will. Henry Morley, an 
editor of the “‘Philobiblion,” states that his 
books were not a collection of rarities to be 
wondered at, but a company of friends and 
teachers to use; and that any real student 
might knock at the door of his palace at 
Bishop’s Aukland and be lodged and boarded 
while he stayed to make his references. He 
left his library to Durham College at Oxford 
under conditions that set no check on its 
free general use. 

There is much other evidence that books 
were loaned quite freely to those who did not 
belong to the orders. Moreover the noted 
hospitality of the monasteries would assure 
that any visitor might have full and free use 
of the books within the cloister. Many bene- 
factors stipulated that their gifts should be 
chained. At Oxford the keys of the chains 
were to be kept in the chest of four keys and 
with them a list of the books. ‘The rules for 
the use of the University library read thus:— 

“No one is allowed to read in the Oxford 
library but graduates and religious, who have 
studied philosophy eight years; and the 
latter shall make oath before the Chancellor 
that they have so spent the eight years. ... 
All must take the oath to use the books 
properly.” 

“That the librarian be not overtaxed on 
the one hand by being all day in the library, 
nor the readers inconvenienced by his in- 
attention on the other hand, it is ordered 
that the library be open from 9-11, and from 
1-4, except Sundays and days when masses 
of the University are celebrated, and that 
he be allowed one month’s absence during 
the long vacation.’’ At other times the li- 
brary was to be open for visitors; and, by a 
special concession for services rendered, the 
Chancellor was allowed to enter at any hour 
during the daytime. 

There was the difficulty present in medize- 
val days, even as to-day, about getting back 
the books which had been loaned. It is re- 
corded that even a king, Henry V. of Eng- 
land, had borrowed books and not returned 
them. The Countess of Westmoreland in 
1424 petitioned the Duke of Gloucester that 
a volume called the ‘‘ Chronicles of Jerusalem 
and the Viage de Godfrey Boylion,”’ which 
Henry had borrowed, be returned to her, it 
being then in the possession of Robert 
Rolleston, the keeper of the royal wardrobe. 
King Henry also borrowed a volume, contain- 
ing the works of Gregory the Great, from 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and left it in his 
will to the monks of Shere Charterhouse. - 

The transcribers and owners of books 
sought to prevent them from being stolen by 
writing curses and anathemas in them. We 
read in the missal of Robert of Jumiéges: 
“‘Should any one by craft or any device what- 
ever abstract this book from this place, may 
his soul suffer in retribution for what he has 
done, and may his name be erased from the 
book of the living and not be recorded among 
the dead.’ In another book is written, 
“May whoever steals or alienates this manu- 
script, or scratches out its title, be anathema. 
Amen.” Evidently there were some sensi- 
tive souls, for in a manuscript of the works 
of Augustine and Ambrose in the Bodleian 
Library, one may read: ‘‘ This book belongs 
to St. Mary of Robert’s Bridge; whosoever 
shall steal it or sell it, or in any way alienate 
it from this house, or mutilate it, let him 
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be anathema-maranatha. Amen.” And un- 
derneath in another hand: ‘‘I, John, Bishop 
of Exeter, know not where the aforesaid 
house is, nor did I steal this book, but ac- 
quired it in a lawful way.’’—From an address 
by Prof. Charles Snow Thayer, in the Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Literature, 


JouRNALS OF RaLPH WALDO EMERSON. 
With Annotations. Vol. viii. Edited by Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson 
Forbes. 1849-55. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75.—The 
days that tried men’s souls in the year when 
the Fugitive Slave Bill was enacted were 
past when these notes were written, and 
Emerson had settled down to the regular 
wear and tear of lecturing in all parts of the 
country east of the Mississippi River and 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. It is a 
singular phenomenon, hard to explain, that 
this pronounced heretic, commonly reputed 
to have been under the ban of academic so- 
ciety, was called upon to lecture before col- 
lege societies, lyceums, and literary societies 
of various kinds, so that in 1854 during four 
months he gave more than fifty lectures. 
What is the explanation? Were the people 
more generous in their judgments than we 
have been led to suppose, or was he less ob- 
noxious than tradition has it? Between the 
lecturing tours there were long seasons of 
repose in which Mr. Emerson could give time 
and care to his beloved pear-trees, his garden, 
and his note-books. At this season he ac- 
cumulated material for books and more 
lectures. His three neighbors, Alcott, Chan- 
ning, and Thoreau, were almost literally 
extensions of his personality. They thought 
for him and he for them. He saw their good 
qualities and their limitations, and except, 
perhaps, in the case of Thoreau, he passed 
just judgment upon them. Carlyle gave him 
constant pleasure, and yet he remarks that 
in his writings Carlyle seldom uncovers his 
own mind. As in the other volumes, there 
are many shrewd comments on the character 
of his contemporaries. Some who have since 
been canonized by admiring followers he 
describes as platform men whom he would 
not care to meet in private. When occasion 
called, he appeared on the platform himself; 
but as a rule he avoided as much as he could 
crowded assemblies and heated discussions. 
His belief was that the thinker should with- 
hold his thought until it was shaped as well 
as his genius permitted, and then let it loose 
only when the time for its utterance had fully 
come. 

Emerson was a solitary genius, and yet 
he had a warm heart and great aptitude for 
domestic life. The prattle of children is often 
heard outside his study door. Thoreau was 
their great friend, mentor, and guide; but 
there are many indications that Emerson was 
in sympathetic relations with his children 
and their friends. Thoreau knew everything 
about the woods, the fields, and the waters 
of Concord, and Emerson took delight in 
exploring the country under his guidance. 
In many ways Emerson showed his pro- 
phetic instinct: he was prepared for the 
scientific expression of the doctrine of evo- 
lution: he saw that the ‘‘New Metaphysics” 
had become necessary for the collation and 
explanation of physical facts which came | 
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continually under his observation. He antici- 
pated the new sociology. In his observation 
of the stream of immigration, flowing hither- 
ward from Europe, he was more happy than 
we are to-day. He said: ‘‘The Atlantic is 
a sieve through which only or chiefly the 
liberal, adventurous, sensitive, America- 
loving part of each city, clan, family, are 
brought. It is the light complexion, the 
blue eyes of Europe, that come: the black 
eyes, the black drop, the Europe of Europe, 
is left.’ The big stick is foreshadowed in 
a quotation, ‘Take boxing lessons and keep 
a civil tongue in your head.’ 
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Our NEIGHBORS, THE JAPANESE. By 
Joseph King Goodrich. Chicago: F. G. 
Browne & Co. $1.25 net.—One of the first 
ventures of the new Chicago publishing firm 
is the Our Neighbors Series, of which the 
present volume is the first to appear. This 
will be followed by books about the Chinese, 
the Filipinos, and perhaps others. It is 
evident that the books are planned to give 
definite, reliable information about the peo- 
ple, their history, and their characteristic 
customs. Prof. Goodrich has been attached 
to the Imperial College at Kyoto, and he 
writes out of many years of Oriental experi- 
ence, in which he has had exceptional op- 
portunities to know the people at first hand. 
His chapters are clear and concise, and he 
has been fortunate in touching upon points 
not already too familiar in earlier books about 
Japan. He corrects some misapprehensions 
and makes clear the main facts about Japa- 
nese society in its various ranks of life. 


TurEeE Farms. By John Matter. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.20 net.— 
This leisurely, discursive, reflective account 
of experiences in search of a farm in France, 
in experiments with a homestead in the great 
Canadian North-west, and on the old home 
farm in Indiana, is called, with discerning 
fitness, “an adventure in contentment.” 
It is an idyl of peaceful occupation and 
simple joys. ‘The writer does not know why 
delving in the soil should bring content, but 
he believes that close to each man’s door- 
step lies the secret of happiness. In the soil 
is something “ancient and tested and good.” 
It returns to the worker all, and more, than he 
puts into it, recreating him physically, men- 
tally, and morally. In such a quest for con- 
tent the merest trifles have interest, and 
from the simple things of life one learns to 
solve the deepest questions of philosophy. 
A quiet humor pervades the book. 


Toe LADDER oF Curist. By Reginald 
J. Campbell. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.25 met; postage, 10 cents.—Reginald 
Campbell’s American sermons have a quick- 
ening power because of the personality of the 
preacher, a man who utters spiritual yearning 
with the artless freedom of a sincere, untram- 
melled spirit, and who is possessed by the sense 
ot every man’s personal relation to the eternal. 
They are the sermons of one who suffers with 
the world’s sorrows, triumphantly believes, 
and yet is uncertain as to the rational con- 
struction of faith. He is eager to conciliate 
the substance of traditional dogma with a 
modern philosophy and modern criticism, 
but, being without method, catches with un- 
certain caprice at this or that help of thought. 
He is intellectually uncertain as a guide to 
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thought. He is life-giving as a deeply relig- 
ious man who utters the soul’s needs and the 
soul’s divinations. 


LittLk& THANK You. By Mrs. T. P. 
O’Connor. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net.—Little Thank You is a 
small boy who wins the hearts of all who meet 
him, and who plays somewhat the part of 
Cupid in the marriage of his young widowed 
mother. The new father is a combination of 
Santa Claus and a youthful playmate to 
Little Thank You; and his efforts to win the 
pretty lady mother, his endeavors to make 
mother and child happy, and his notable suc- 
cess in that direction afford the writer’s oppor- 
tunity. The story begins in the attractive 
atmosphere of a great Virginia estate, Flower 
de Hundred, which has figured before now in 
romances of Southern life, and, after shifting 
to New York, ends amid the same lovely 
surroundings. 


Brass Faces. By Charles McEvoy. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—Five days of preposterous adventure 
with a romantic sequel yield the material for 
a mystery story, in which there are sud- 
den turns of interest and unexpected inci- 
dents. A young bachelor attempts the most 
ordinary duty of chivalry,—to rescue an 
oppressed maiden,—and finds himself in- 
volved not only in difficulties, but in per- 
plexities. A woman detective takes a hand 
in trying to reach a settlement, and proves 
successful, although the settlement is quite 
other than has been anticipated. How these 
mysteries are reconciled must be left for the 
book itself to explain. 


Miscellaneous. 


The special edition of the Chicago Vice 
Commission Report is not sold through the 
bookselling trade, but is published solely to 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 

You have done a large work in an interesting way, giving 
to teachers as well as to scholars much valuable material 
for thought and conference.—Clara Bancroft Beatley, Chair- 
man Committee on Education, Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Mass. 20 cents each. For sale by W. B. Clarke 
Co., 26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BY 
Rey. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


The Unitarians have a world-gospel and a 
world-mission. Since we have a religious faith 
which we prize, what right have we to withhold 
it from those whom we believe it would benefit, 
and especially from those who ask it? 

There is nothing in all this world so short- 
sighted as the selfishness which would prevent 
others from attaining the happiness and peace 
which have made our own lives worth while. 
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meet the needs of students of social problems 
and libraries. Write for card of conditions 
to American Vigilance Association, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 


The current number of the Southern Work- 
man (published by the Hampton Institute 
Press) is devoted largely to the annual report 
of the principal of the Hampton School, 
which shows how the students of this pioneer 
institution for industrial training as a means 
to an all-round education are trained for 
real life. It deals also with the school’s far- 
reaching extension work and with the results 
to its Indian students of the withdrawal of 
government aid. This issue contains also 
the first series of illustrated articles on the 
Hampton Trade School, ‘‘Carpentry and 
Cabinet-making.’’ Another illustrated paper 
treats of the race problems of modern Egypt. 
Alanson Skinner, assistant curator of the 
American Museum of Natural History, con- 
cludes his study of the folk-lore of the 
Menominee Indians. The editorials treat of 
various subjects discussed at the recent Con- 
ference for Education in the South. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF **THE SUNNYSIDB,” 
“THE CAROL,”’ ‘*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions ond 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Reo. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed.... I am took 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
Te Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 
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Che Bome 
Rubber. 


I gathered all the scowls and growls 
Miss Grumble left around, 
To sell them to the ragman 
At half a cent a pound. 
But, ah! he knew a thing or two, 
For he shook his towsled head; 
“No, ma’am! I’ll have good-natured rags, 
Or none at all,” he said. 
—VYouth’s Companion. 


What Happened to Flossie Turner. 

Flossie’s father and mother were becom- 
ing very anxious about her. She was in 
the best of health, brought home good re- 
ports from school, and always seemed 
happy. Yet they had many a long and 
serious talk concerning her, for their little 
daughter had one great fault: she was not 
perfectly truthful. 

Now, Flossie never meant to tell an un- 
truth. Indeed, she would have blushed at 
the thought of uttering a deliberate false- 
hood; yet the habit of exaggeration was so 
strong with her that, whenever she began 
to tell anything, her father said it puz- 
zied him to tell ‘‘which was fact and which 
was Flossie.” 

This afternoon she came home from school 
with two of her companions, and they were 
talking over their plans for the coming 
summer. 

“Well,” said Flossie at last, ‘‘we don’t 
know that we shall go anywhere; but it is 
very probable. My aunt and uncle from 
Maine will be here in July, on their way 
to California; and we will perhaps decide 
to go with them.”’ 

“Oh, how delightful!” 
Brown. “I’ve always wanted to go to Cali- 
fornia. Do you really think, Flossie, that 
you will go?” 

“Why, it’s not fully decided,’ Flossie re- 
plied, smoothing out a fold in her little 
silk apron; ‘“‘but I overheard papa and 
mamma talking about it this noon. If we 
go, we shall probably stay a year, at least; 
for the winter is really the most delightful 
time, you know. And I could go on with 
my studies out there, for we would be in 
some large city for the winter.” 

“OQ Flossie Turner!’”’ exclaimed Clara 
Trimble, ‘you are certainly the most fortu- 
nate girl! Here we plan to go for a few 
weeks to some farm not forty miles from 
home, while you are to have such a lovely 
trip and see such delightful things.” 

Then the clatter drifted down the long 
hall and finally ceased, as the girls departed; 
and Flossie returned to the sitting-room 
just as her father and mother entered it 
from the side veranda. 

Dr. Turner drew his little daughter to 
him, and said soberly :— 

“Flossie dear, come to the window a 
moment: I want to examine your mouth. 
Your mother and I have just been speaking 
of it; and I fear it is possibly a serious 
matter, and may require a surgical opera- 
tion.” 

Somewhat frightened, Flossie stood and 
waited while the doctor drew aside the 
shades, and then, parting the pretty red 
lips, carefully examined the little mouth 
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inside and out. Turning to his wife, he 
said :-— 

“No, Elizabeth: I don’t find any abnor- 
mal conditions here. Everything seems 
perfectly healthy and sound.” 

Flossie ventured to smile a little at that, 
and asked a trifle anxiously,— 

“Why, papa, what made you think that 
anything was the matter with my mouth?” 

“Well, daughter,’’ he replied gently, sit- 
ting down and drawing her lovingly to his 
side, ‘‘your mamma and I were sitting on 
the veranda just outside the window, and 
heard all about that wonderful trip we are 
to take this summer. Won’t you tell me, 
dear, just what you heard us say about it?” 

Looking down, with flushing cheeks, Flos- 
sie said slowly :— 

“Why, when mamma read Aunt Flora’s 
letter—she said—she wished it was possible 
—for us to go with them—and you—you 
said, if we went—you should want to stay 
at least a year, and—and—and—that—that— 
that—it was not to be thought of!” 

“Truly, daughter; and I wondered what 
sort of a mouth my little girl has when 
such a simple thing grew to be so big a 
story in the telling. If the mouth should 
grow as big as the story, dear, what a sad 
thing it would be!” 

Flossie soberly returned her father’s kiss, 
and went thoughtfully into the library, 
where, taking her ancient history, she set- 
tled herself in a big easy-chair by the win- 
dow to study. But, for some reason, Peter 
the Great failed to interest her; and, lay- 
ing her head back comfortably, she thought 
how frightened she was when her father 
had said there was something the matter 
with her mouth, and of what he had said 
to her afterward. Suddenly she heard the 
school-bell ring; and, hastily gathering to- 
gether her books, she ran lightly down the 
steps, and started for school. 

A little knot of boys and girls were dis- 
cussing the lessons for the day as she en- 
tered the room, and Frank Clarke said,— 

“Flossie Turner, did you work that fifth 
problem in algebra?” 

“Ves.” 

“Did you learn that history lesson?”’ 

“Ves.” 

“That long list of kings?” 

“Ves,” laughingly answered Flossie. 

“Well,” he exclaimed: ‘‘I’d just like to 
ask how late you studied!” 

“Oh,”’ Flossie replied, with a little sigh, 
“it was ’most midnight when I finished!” 

The minute she uttered the words she felt 
the strangest sensation in her face, as though 
her mouth had widened out almost from 
ear to ear. Hastily putting up her hand- 
kerchief, and hoping no one noticed it, she 
said in a strange voice, “No, it wasn’t 
later than eleven o’clock.”’ 

She felt the corners of her mouth come 
back into place a little, and waited; but 
no, she would never dare take down her 
handkerchief yet. And, summoning all her 
courage, with a great effort, she added, to 
the amazement of everybody :— 

“Indeed, Fred, I believe it was only 
half-past nine’’; and then, feeling the little 
mouth was quite natural again, she took 
away the protecting handkerchief, and 
added, “I was thinking it was later.” Un- 
fortunate words! Again the rosy mouth 
grew larger; and the scholars looked at her 
curiously, as she added, ‘‘I mean it seemed 
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later than that.’ To her great relief the 
bell tapped, and they passed to their classes. 
When Flossie proved to be the only one 
who could solve the fifth problem, her 
teacher, after commending her clear and- 
logical solution, asked,— 

“Did you receive any assistance in the 
work?” 

Flossie looked up brightly, and laugh- 
ingly replied,— 

“There was no one there to help me but 
my father.” 

Alas! Not too much, but. too little, had 
been said this time; and she suddenly felt 
her mouth growing smaller and smaller, 
until she thought she must look like one of 
the fishes one sees in the market, with her 
little round mouth. WHastily raising the 
friendly handkerchief, she said, as bravely 
as possible,— 

“My father saw I was bothered,—and— 


and—asked me one or two questions which 
—made me see.” 

“Ah, yes!” continued the professor: “‘it 
was not, then, worked entirely without as- 
sistance?” 

“No, sir,” said Flossie, more relieved at 
having told the truth than she had ever 
been in her life before. 

Oh, what a trying day it was! Almost 
everything she said had to be altered before 
she was through with it, for each had either 
more or less than the exact truth. After 
supper she drew a long sigh of relief, and 
sat down on the veranda steps to rest and 
think it all over, so thankful there was 
nothing further to dread that day. 

But a group of merry boys and girls gath- 
ered one by one jipon the steps; and Flossie 
forgot, in the midst of the jokes and merri- 
ment, the many mortifications and trials 
of the day. 

Suddenly Clara Trimble said :— 

*‘O Flossie, Elliot was telling us at supper 
about your adventure with that snake; 
‘and he thinks you’re a trump!”’ 

“What was that, Flossie?”’ exclaimed the 
young people in one breath. ‘There are 
no snakes in our woods, are there?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” laughed Flossie, 
“whether there are any now or not; but 
there was one.”’ 

“Vou were walking with your father, 
weren’t you, when you saw it?” asked 
Clara. 

“Yes,” said Flossie, with a sudden recol- 
lection of how little truth there had really 
been in the story she told Elliot yesterday, 
and nervously hoping nothing more would 
be said about it. 

“Oh, what was it? Do tell us! I am so 
afraid of snakes!’’ exclaimed Fannie Clarke, 
glancing apprehensively about her and gath- 
ering her dress about her feet. 

“Tt’s not worth telling, I am sure. Let’s 
talk of something else!” begged Flossie, 
thankful for the gathering dusk that hid 
her flushing face. How could she confess 
that it was only a harmless little garter- 
snake that had slipped quickly away through 
the grass! But Clara, proud of her friend’s 
courage, launched upon a recital of how big 
the snake was and how brave Flossie had 
been, never screaming, although it had 
coiled itself right up in front of her. ‘‘ Didn’t 
it, Flossie?”’? A moment Flossie hesitated. 
The darkness would protect her. She could 
not deny while everybody was full of ad- 
miration of her courage, and she gave a 
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timid “Yes.” Ah! how quickly she felt 
the results, as her mouth grew larger and 
larger, until she was sure it must reach 
her ears! : 

“Oh, you brave girl! You are a regular 
Joan of Arc!” exclaimed Fannie, raptur- 
ously. ‘‘Then did your father kill it?” 

“Yes,” assented poor Flossie; and with 
the word the corners of her mouth went 
*way behind her ears. What could she do? 
She could not take it all back now! Oh, 
if they would only talk of something else! 

“What kind of a snake was it, Flossie?”’ 
persisted Clara,—‘‘not a rattlesnake, was 
it?” ; 

“No,” answered Flossie; but her voice 
sounded so strange she had not courage to 
add another word. 

“Filliot said your father thought it was 
a—I forget, Flossie. What was it?” 

“& moccasin,” said Flossie, faintly; and 
with that what a dreadful thing happened! 
The corners of her mouth had come to- 
gether at the back. She felt the top of her 
head waver; and then over it went with a 
dreadful crash, down the steps and on to the 
stone walk below! She sprang up with a 
little scream, only to see her father’s laugh- 
ing face, as he said,— 

“Well, little girl, and so the history fell 
down with a bang, and spoiled your nap.” 

But, with both hands in her fluffy bangs, 
Flossie looked at him wildly. 

“O papa, my head! Where is it?” 

“Why, daughter, it seems to be about 
where it ought to be, unless, indeed, you 
should come and lay it on your father’s 
shoulder.” 

Then, nestled in his comforting embrace, 
she told him all her dreadful dream, which, 
after all, turned out to be a blessed dream; 
for, whenever in future Flossie began to 
tell more or less than the exact truth, the 
remembrance of that nap came with a queer 
feeling about the corners of the rosy mouth. 
And with brave honesty she stated the exact 
facts, until it became at last as much a 
habit to be perfectly honest as it once had 
been to exaggerate—Mary A. Miller, in 
Presbyterian Banner. — 
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Ballooning. 


“All for the small sum of twenty-five 
cents!’”’ Fred laughed as he laid five glass 
tubes on the table. 

“What are we going to do?’”’ Bob asked. 

“Blow bubbles as big as a man’s head,” 
Fred answered. 

Then he called to Molly, and asked her to 
hurry with “that solution of soap.” ; 

“Coming!”’ Molly answered from the 
kitchen; and she soon appeared. She care- 
fully carried a big blue and white mixing- 
bowl, which she set on the table near the 
tubes. Betty instantly peeped into the bowl. 

“Why, it’s only soap-suds!”’ said she, in 
great surprise. ‘You called it a ‘solution,’ 
and that word sounded like Fred’s chemistry.” 

Fred was carefully handling a number of 
paper men and women. Each small figure 
was cut from thin paper and neatly attached 
by thread to its own thin paper disk. Fred 
finally selected five of the best ones. 

“All take tubes!’’ he ordered. 
me.” 

Dipping one end of a tube in the solu- 
tion of soap, Fred blew rapidly and strongly 
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through the other end. A bubble appeared. 
Filled with the warm breath, the bubble grew 
larger, and soon began to rise. 

Without letting it go, Fred followed it in 
its rising movement, and, while he still blew 
steadily, he turned the end of the tube grad- 
ually up and up, and before long the little 
bubble was a big bubble. 

“This balloon,” he said, “is now fully 
inflated,—it is as big as it possibly can be,— 
and now I will show you how this balloon 
carries passengers, for I am going to attach 
this figure to the balloon.” 

“You ean’t! I know you can’t!” 
Betty, positively. 

But Fred only smiled as he picked up a 
little paper man, and with a quick, light 
movement made it adhere to the balloon. 

“Seeing is believing,’ he said. ‘‘Now I 
will free the balloon, and we shall see it carry 
the aéronaut up with it.” 

But the balloon freed itself. 
waveringly it rose. 

“Tt doesn’t quite know what to do!” 
Betty whispered. 

“Tl tell you what it will do,’ Fred said. 
“TE the temperature is low, the balloon will 
break against the ceiling ’?— 

“Tt is going to break!” cried Betty. 

“Tf the temperature is high,’ Fred went 
on, “it will descend slowly as soon as it 
becomes a little chilled.” 

For a breathless instant it looked as if 
the balloon must break against the ceiling. 
Then it floated off, and began to descend 
very slowly. At last the shining air-ship 
struck the edge of the table and—vanished 
altogether! 

Then the fun really began! Soon the air 
was full of balloons that carried passengers.— 
Lucile Lovell, in Youth's Companion. 
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The Treasure Box. 


“But it’s only pencils now, Uncle Dick!” 

“Where’s the ink gone?” 

Richard spoke with open confession of his 
downfall. 

“We took the bottle mother let us have 
out of the desk place after she told us not 
to!” 

“Oh!” said Uncle Dick. He was going 
away on a long journey and had asked 
Richard to write to him. 

“When we get to be trusted again, Jean 
and I are going to have the ink back, mother 
says. It’s easier to stay trusted than to 
fall out and have to get back again!” 

“That’s so! I’ve got a package to be 
kept a week without opening. Do you 
suppose you.can manage that?” 

“AK secret?” 

“You might call it a treasure box about 
which you must not say a word!” 

Uncle Dick put a tin box in the boy’s 
hands. It was a sort of despatch box not 
more than six inches long, and what it 
might contain would be a question for one 
week. 

“Tl bury it out in the ground under the 
tent!’’ declared Richard. 

“All right. Keep the treasure hidden 
there for a week and then dig it up!” 

It was a woods tent out under the great 
pines. ‘The dead lower branches of the trees 
had been fashioned for the poles, and it 
was thatched with turf and leaves and limbs 
with fragrant needles. Richard could crawl 
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in at a low doorway, and inside was delight- 
fully dark. When he got in there with the 


despatch box and a little shovel, he was full 


of thrills. 

“People aren’t nearly so apt to hunt for 
things right in the centre!” he reasoned, 
stamping the earth back into place. 

That was a long week to Richard. He 
went to the tent every day and played for 
a while at guarding the treasure-box. Rich- 
ard never would have believed he could 
want to know anything as badly as he wanted 
to see the inside of that tin box! He im- 
agined it held everything, from gold to letters. 
Once he almost made up his mind to dig 
it up and look in just a minute, but he went 
outside and trudged back and forth on the 


‘carpet of pine needles like a sentinel, and 


the impulse never came back so hard again. 

One day he wrote a letter to Uncle Dick, 
wrote it with a pencil. If he had not had 
the ink to use, it would not have mattered 
so much now; but to have used a bottle, 
and then lost it for disobedience, made 
Richard ashamed. Jean was sorry, too, but 
they were companions in the misery of this. 

When the week was passed, Richard took 
the little shovel and dug up the box in the 
centre of the tent space. All at once he 
noticed it was locked! And he had no key! 
But just then Jean came running. 

“Richard! I’ve got a key to something 
I’m sure you know all about.” 

With eager hands they fitted the key in 
the lock, and raised the tin lid. ‘There 
were two small boxes right on top, one 
marked for Richard and one for Jean. And 
each one held a fountain pen! 

There was a note from Uncle Dick, saying 
that mother would give them ink if the 
end of the week found the treasure box 
untouched!—Ruby Holmes Martyn, in the 
Churchman. 


A Corn Doll. 


The Bahl missionaries often saw the little 
unclad, native African’ girls carrying an ear 
of corn on their backs. This is just where 
the women carry their babies; but it had 
not occurred to the missionaries that the 
ear of corn served as a doll until they no- 
ticed that one little girl had the tassel of 
the corn braided and strung with beads. 
The missionary’s wife asked her if that was 
her baby, and she said, ‘‘ Yes.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge, 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Peesipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-Presient, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
CrerK, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George WwW. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Sxc., 279 Tremont St. 
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The Violinist. 


But that one air for all that throng! And yet 
How variously the magic strain swept through 
Those thousand hearts! I saw young eyes that knew 
Only earth’s fairest sights grow dim and wet, 
While eyes long fed on visions of regret 
Beheld the rose of hope spring up from rue; 
For some, the night wind in thy music blew; 
For some, the spring’s celestial clarinet! 


And each heart knew its own: the poet heard, 
Ravished, the song his lips could never free; 
The girl, her lover’s swift, impassioned word; 
The mother thought, “Oh, little buried face!”’ 
And one, through veil of doubt and agony, 
Saw Christ, alone in the dim garden-place! 
—Margaret Steele Anderson, in the Independent. 


The Mohonk Peace Conference. 


BY E. C. 


To the person who visits the Mohonk Con- 
ference for the first time, a certain atmos- 
phere is at once noticeable, which distin- 
guishes it from any other gathering. From 
the moment he steps into the comfortable 
carriage, which meets him at the station, and 
later drives under the memorial arch into the 
beautiful, wild territory belonging to the 
Smiley family, where “Automobiles are not 
allowed,’ and the rose-pink azalea runs riot 
in the forest, until at last, across the dark 
green waters of the little mountain lake, he 
suddenly beholds the castle-like walls and 
(apparent) battlements of the most pict- 
uresque hotel in the country, and is wel- 
comed at its open portal by the host-proprie- 
tor and his wife,—during all this experience 
he feels that he is one of a vast number of 
guests, receiving a princely hospitality in a 
sort of terrestrial paradise. The personal 
note is always there, and makes the great 
gathering seem like the coming together of 
a large family, rather than an assemblage of 
strangers. Indeed, many of the guests have 
gathered at this conference year after year, 
so that they are well known to each other and 
to their host. This time, however, one radical 
difference was felt, and an undertone of sad- 
ness was present though all the sessions, at 
many of which loving reference was made to 
the kind host of previous years, Mr. Albert 
K. Smiley, whose death occurred last Decem- 
ber. On the first afternoon of the conference 
a special memorial service, simple and im- 
pressive in character, was held in his honor. 
This was not more touching, however, than 
the remarks made at the close of the last regu- 
lar session of the conference, by Rev. Charles 
FE. Jefferson and others, expressing a heart- 
felt recognition of the sweet and tactful way 
in which Mr. Daniel Smiley, half-brother of 
the former host, had sought to fill the vacant 
place, and, with the help of his wife, to make 
all feel happy and at home. 

‘The six sessions of the conference, occupy- 
ing the mornings and evenings of three days, 
were meetings of a very high order, and the 
papers and addresses would probably compare 
favorably with those of any previous year. 
Among the speakers were lawyers, editors, 
lesiglators, and professors of history and 
economics, each bringing to bear upon the 
topic assigned him both professional experi- 
ence and mental acumen. Added to these 
were some of the especial workers in the cause 
of peace and arbitration, like Edwin D. 
Mead, Edwin Ginn, and James Brown Scott. 
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Breadth of view was further assured by the 
presence and participation of distinguished 
foreign guests, from London, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, and Montreal. 

An innovation was made this year in regard 
to the management of the meetings. In- 
stead of a permanent chairman for the whole 
conference, each session was presided over 
by a separate chairman; and this arrange- 
ment, as well as the variety of topics, added to 
the interest by precluding monotony. ‘Thus 
the opening session had for its presiding 
officer Dr. Lyman Abbott, and the second, 
J. Allen Baker, M.P., of London. ‘The third 
session, dealing entirely with The Third 
Hague Conference of the future, was under 
the skilful charge of Dr. James Brown Scott, 
while Ex-President Eliot was welcomed to 
the chair at the fourth session. 

Thus far, partly owing to the length of the 
meetings and partly to the comparative 
unanimity of opinion, there had been only a 
brief and not very animated discussion follow- 
ing the addresses; but at Friday morning’s 
session, presided over by Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower, the subject of “Panama Tolls and 
International Arbitration” evoked so much 
difference of opinion that, as some one pict- 
uresquely expressed it, “the electric sparks 
flew.’”” Former Ambassador Tower explained 
the history of the Clayton-Bulwer and Hay- 
Pauncefote treaties, and then remarked: 
“This is not an obscure subject. On the 
contrary, the United States entered freely 
and openly into these treaties, and the situa- 
tion is one that we have created for ourselves. 
It is not a question now as to whether we made 
a good bargain or a bad one.’”’ Thomas 
Raeburn White of the Philadelphia Bar de- 
clared that the United States would be con- 
victed of hypocrisy if she refused to arbitrate 
the Canal tolls question, where our interests 
are trivial in comparison with those of Great 
Britain in the Alabama Claims, and in other 
cases which she had submitted to arbitration. 
Prof. Emory R. Johnson of the University of 
Pennsylvania asserted that the controversy 
must be settled either by arbitration or by 
repeal of the toll exemption clause, and 
favored the latter method. Thus far there 
had been no difference of view-point; but now 
Hon. Joseph R. Knowland, Member of Con- 
gress from California, took up the opposite 
side, and, although he was willing to arbitrate 
by a joint commission (not by The Hague 
tribunal), he held that repeal of the toll act 
would be an unwarranted surrender of Ameri- 
can rights. ‘‘Would not,’”’ he asked, ‘“‘the 
citizen be lacking in patriotism who would 
hastily, blindly, accept an interested foreign 
nation’s interpretation of a disputed treaty?”’ 
He was answered with some picturesqueness 
by the last speaker on the programme, Don 
C. Seitz of the New York World, who re- 
marked, “We didn’t begin the Panama busi- 
ness straight, and we have not been able to 
straighten it out.” By the time he had 
finished his address, there was a certain 
tenseness in the atmosphere, and Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, who had been considerably wrought 
up by some of the observations of his New 
York antagonist, took the floor for a sharp 
five-minute speech, and Rear-Admiral Colby 
M. Chester did likewise. After a few vigor- 
ous and sane words from Mr. Mead, Dr. 
Trueblood pacifically moved an adjourn- 
ment, and the auditors were soon overheard 
remarking to each other on every side, 
‘What an interesting session!” It was the 
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one meeting of the conference that really 
struck fire. - 

Ex-President Taylor of Vassar College 
presided at the closing session on Friday 
evening, when a series of resolutions was 
presented by President Eliot, and various 
interesting reports were given. An especial 
feature was the awarding of prizes for the 
best essays on ‘International Peace’’ and 
“Tnternational Arbitration” to a woman and 
man college student respectively,—Miss 
Mary R. Pollock, of the Rochester (New 
York) Atheneum and Mechanics Institute 
and Bryant Smith of Guilford College, North 
Carolina. The woman’s prize was given by 
Mrs. Elmer E. Black of New York, and the 
man’s by Cheéster\.D. Pugsly of Peekskill, 
N.Y. The most interesting part of the whole 
ceremony was the response of the two young 
prize-winners from the platform after the 
presentation. It was no small ordeal to stand 
before such a company, but they were both 
equal'to the occasion, and responded with 
modesty, dignity, and good taste. 

Beside the sessions of the conference and 
memorial service already mentioned, there 
was one other afternoon meeting, which took 
the shape of an oratorical contest between 
three young men for prizes offered by the 
Intercollegiate Peace Association. The three 
participants had each been the winner in a 
college, State, and interstate contest in his 
section of the country, and were now to try 
their prowess on each other before the con- 
ference. ‘They all did so well that the task of 
the jury was a difficult one. Fortunately, 
there was a prize for all three. The first was 
awarded to Paul B. Blanchard of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a twin brother of last 
year’s winner. The second prize went to 
C. Magruder of St. John’s College, Baltimore, 
and the third to Vernon Welch of Knox 
College, Illinois. The best hope for the 
Peace Movement, as for every great reform, 
lies in the interest of the rising generation; 
hence the grasp of the subject which was 
shown by all the young people who were can- 
didates for prizes was as significant as it was 
gratifying. : 


Hampton Institute borrows Booker 
Washington. 


BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 


If ever you go to Old Point Comfort, 
en route to the adjacent Hampton Institute, 
and you wish to pass as an old resident 
rather than a stranger-tourist, you must 
not speak of ‘‘Old Point Comfort,” but of 
“Old Point.” To call it “Old Point Com- 
fort” is as gauche as to say ‘‘Bar Harbor,” 
and everybody knows that it ought to be 
called simply “‘Bar.”’ Likewise with ‘‘New- 
port News.” You must learn to speak 
it trippingly upon the tongue as “‘Newppert 
News.” Then perhaps the natives will 
not suspect that you are a Yankee; and 
again, they may know that before you have 
opened your mouth. But, even if you are 
assigned your proper pigeon-hole in the 
local “Bureau of All-knowledge,” nobody 
near Hampton will make wry mouths over 
the word ‘‘Yankee.” They love Yankees 
in that part of the Sunny South: in some 
other parts, say in Western Florida and 
Southern Mississippi, which are not so 
“Sunny” socially, you will do better to 
pass as a Hungarian or a Hottentot. 
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Hampton is really “Sunny,” and it radiates 
sunshine, especially throughout all the ‘‘ Tide- 
water Countries,’’ so called, Northampton, 
Accomac, and the rest. A week or two 
ago it imported a flood of sunshine in the per- 
son of broad-minded, noble-hearted Booker 
T. Washington; and I went with him, on 
the itinerary planned by Hampton, and 
heard him speak twice and thrice a day 
to mingled audiences of whites and blacks, 
numbering from one to three thousand 
persons. Dr. Washington’s earnest counsels 
and impassioned appeals to his race made a 
profound impression upon all who heard 
him. His fame has become established in 
all the South as a wise leader of his people; 
and everywhere he is welcomed by both 
races and almost worshipped by his own 
race. One little worn and weary colored 
preacher, with the outward look of a wander- 
ing negro minstrel who had lost his banjo, 
yet with a heart of fire and much sound in- 
telligence,—this quaint little man had toiled 
hard in arranging the details of the journey, 
and was nearly exhausted at the end; but 
he said to me seriously, with a conviction 
which was touching, ‘‘This has been the 
most glorious week in all my life.” God 
bless him, that little wan preacher, and keep 
him strong in his ideals and his service to 
his race! 

The crusade for education, four days long, 
was full of touching incidents and almost 
adventurous. There were no real perils, 
however, from hostile human band, for these 
countries are among the most highly devel- 
oped inthe South. Like the rich soil beneath 
their feet the dwellers here show and justify 
a high grade of cultivation. But the writer 
has ‘‘never, never, never,’ been bumped 
quite so high and so continuously as he was 
in motor-cars on those roads of the peninsula, 
in the hasty transits from town to town. We 
touched ground only at intervals, like a 
hydroplane (or is it a hydroaéroplane?) 
and then up into the air again. The hur- 
ried journey ended in a quick flight across 
country in a motor-car, a gasoline launch, 
and a skiff. This last across- the York 
River; and, when the skiff could not be 
brought close to the dry part of the shore, 
so shelving was it, the intrepid and resource- 
ful young white skipper took his passengers, 
one by one, on his back, and “toted’’ them 
ashore. His not to question why: his but 
to do and—deliver the message to Garcia. 
A splendid fellow! And, when I saw him 
staggering under the two hundred pound 
weight of the leading negro of the world, 
I was struck by the dramatic quality of 
the situation; he took up his “‘ White Man’s 
Burden” and carried it manfully. I believe 
he will always be a wise, staunch friend of 
the colored race. . 

The tour of education was in the nature of 
“University Extension,’ for the work of 
Hampton, Tuskegee, and similar institu- 
tions: it was an attempt of the “ Producer”’ 
to go out and get at the ‘‘Consumer.”’ And 
it must have resulted in good impressions 
and lasting influences. This was what 
scores of colored men told me along the 
route. 

Concerning the totality of work among the 
negroes of the South, now at the end of 
fifty years of freedom and effort, it can be 
said, with sobriety and a conservative esti- 
mate, that results for good are clear and 
indisputable. These gains in intelligence 
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and industry and good citizenship can be 
noted in many separate communities; and 
again, the racial statistics prove convincingly 
that the negro in our country is coming up 
through the unavoidable stages of race 
evolution, with a speed unequalled by any 
race in the past. While they have certain 
barriers, they have also some unique aids; 
and one of these aids is that great educator, 
modest, earnest, patient, pure, noble, that 
wise leader of his people, that ‘“‘man sent 
of God,” Booker T. Washington. 


Moral Discipline through Drink. 


BY REV. JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


During the past five years three distin- 
guished persons, in articles in high-class 
magazines,—a prominent professor in Amer- 
ica’s oldest university, an English archzol- 
ogist of world renown, an American novelist 
of wide fame,—have claimed that drinking 
liquor, especially by young men, provides 
admirable and important ethical training. 
The argument is this: The use of liquor 
is attended by the temptation to drink too 
much. To resist this temptation, to keep 
within the bounds of safety, to guard against 
excess,—this provides moral discipline of 
the very highest value. Some will fall, but, 
on the whole, there will be a surplus of good. 
The theory is that the will is trained by 
contact with the temptations incident to 
drinking liquor. 

If true, this is a very important matter; 
but, if false, a most deadly teaching. What, 
then, are the facts? 

I. If drinking provides valuable moral 
training for young men, it is surely just as 
much needed by young women, and those 
who advocate this doctrine must admit that 
women ought to patronize the saloon as 
frequently as men. And at what age ought 
this precious ethical discipline to begin? 
How long after children learn to walk and 
talk? Their wills and consciences need 
training at a very early age. And, if drinking 
bears such valuable moral fruitage, parents 
ought to see to it that the custom is early 
begun. Perhaps this is just what is needed 
to give the public schools the moral excellence 
which some people claim they so much need. 
An open bar in the high school to develop the 
will and conscience of the students, how 
fine that would be! 

II. The theory surely involves us in some 
temarkable incongruities. It is generally 
admitted that the saloon is one of the worst, 
if not the worst, institutions among men, 
closely associated with criminals, productive 
of insanity and pauperism, linked to bad 
politics, presided over by men of low ideals and 
practices, and turning the feet of many to 
brothel and gambling den. It does not seem 
exactly scientific to send young men to such 
a place to secure invaluable moral discipline. 
How can the evil tree bear good fruit? 

Ill. Ifa wise policy to follow with liquors, 
why not in other directions? For example, 
Why not teach young men to use opium for 
the same purpose? To train the will by 
learning just when to stop? If such a helpful 
practice to walk on the very edge of the slip- 
pery precipice in order to acquire “‘nerve,” 
why not have young people learn to resist 
temptation and develop the will by a similar 
use of other narcotics? We may go farther: 
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A wise practice to introduce a libertine into 
a family of boys and girls to develop high 
ideals of chastity! Discipline their will power 
by learning to resist his enticements! Evi- 
dently, Jesus was, wrong when he intro- 
duced into his immortal prayer the petition, 
“Lead us not into temptation.” 

IV. Is it not pertinent to ask, Are there 
not enough inevitable temptations in life 
without multiplying the needless liquor 
temptations, which so often cause such ter- 
rible distress and destruction? It is true 
that it is not well to shield and cosset the 
young overmuch. They do need wise dis- 
cipline. They must be trained to do hard 
things. But discipline does not, as a rule, 
issue solely from struggles with temptation. 
It comes from bearing burdens, from services 
rendered, from tasks carefully performed. 
Many of the noblest characters in history sel- 
dom wrestled with what we call temptations. 
But life is full of temptations quite apart 
from beer mug, wine glass, or whiskey bottle. 
It is not necessary, in order to have suffi- 
cient temptations for purposes of discipline 
in any one’s life, to foster those connected 
with drinking. Moreover, those whose wills 
are most strengthened and best prepared to 
render noblest services to the world are those 
who resist the temptation to drink. Those 
who acquire the most moral fibre out of 
contact with the liquor habit are those who 
never begin it. ( 

V. What does the appeal to life really 
show? Do the moderate drinkers who stop 
short of drunkenness possess a higher moral- 
ity than abstainers? No one can look over 
his neighborhood and find proof of such a 
monstrous proposition. That some moder- 
ate drinkers outrank in character some ab- 
stainers is very true, but common experience 
does not show that to be the rule. On the 
other hand, from two wide fields of recent 
experiment the exact opposite is shown to 
be true. Distinguished generals tell us that 
it is the universal experience in the British 
army that, whenever abstinence becomes the 
habit of soldiers, the petty crimes decrease 
and the moral tone increases. Many ex- 
periments in large industrial plants in Ger- 
many prove that, where the use of liquors 
has been lessened, there are fewer quarrels 
among workmen and a noticeable improve- 
ment in the morale of the men. ‘These facts 
ought to be decisive. 

VI. This teaching is peculiarly unsound 
and mischievous, because the liquor tempta- 
tions are especially seductive and deceptive. 
They are not like the ordinary temptations 
of life. In the first place, no man is a good 
judge of what he can safely drink. Liquor 
completely deceives the user. He thinks 
that it makes him warmer, stronger, healthier, 
wiser, whereas, in fact, the results are exactly 
opposite. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the onlooker realizes that the 
drinker has had too much, while he himself 
is sure that he has not passed the limit of 
safety. In the second place, alcohol is a 
habit-forming drug, which tends to weaken 
the will and to blur the perceptions. The 
habit grows from month to month, while the 
power of resistance lessens. Instead of pro- 
viding discipline, it forges bonds. The man 
with a whiskey bottle is never complete master 
of himself. His master is in the “bottle.” 
The bondage is all the worse, because it 
makes the slave feel that he is the only free 
man in the world. Of the thousand men at 
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a saloon bar during any day, many go away 
with less power of resistance, and few indeed 
carry home anything but a lighter purse 
and a heavier heart. That is not the place 
where patriots are made or good parents 
trained. 

VII. Lastly and chiefly, advocates of the 
theory that valuable discipline issues from 
drink are profoundly ignorant of the present 
status of the drink problem. They do not 
know what the scientists in the laboratory, 
the doctors in the hospital, the life insurance 
experts, and the “captains of industry’’ have 
taught us. That lesson is this: The harm 
lies, not so much in drunkenness as in drink- 
ing. "The few inebriates are not a serious 
menace to civilization. The multitude who 
drink, but never become intoxicated, are 
doing the mischief. They are the ones who 
rob the home of necessities and children of 
education. They squander the resources of 
the land and lessen the industrial capacity 
of our nation. ‘They prepare a seedplot for 
disease, crime, and pauperism. The most 
harmful error abroad among our people 
to-day is this, which these writers share: 
Liquor does no harm unless we get drunk. 
But what says science? A thousand inves- 
tigators demonstrate the fact that the man 
who drinks only a small amount injures his 
body and mind. Insurance records show 
. that moderate drinkers die earlier than ab- 
stainers. ‘The experience of hospitals reveals 
the terrible ravages of so-called moderate 
drinking. Tests in the wide fields of indus- 
try prove that what has so long been called 
“innocent drinking’’ unfits a man to do his 
best work. 

To advise young men to resort to drinking 
liquor in order to acquire the needed disci- 
pline of life is to urge them to play with fire. 
It is leading them to become slaves of a cus- 
tom that constantly lessens the power to 
resist temptation. It associates them with 
forces making for unrighteousness. It blinds 
them to the clearest and most important 
teachings of science respecting the real 
influence of alcohol. The time is near at 
hand when no intelligent person will indulge 
in advice which is nothing less than moral 
anarchy. 


A Memorial Service. 


On Sunday afternoon, May 11, the Dis- 
ciples Guild with friends from the Church of 
the Disciples held a Memorial Service at 
the graves of James Freeman Clarke and 
Edward Everett Hale, in Forest Hills. These 
two friends, so close in friendship in life, 
whose birthdays on April 3 and April 4 were 
often the occasions of mingled celebration 
by two churches, were not widely separated 
in death. Simple stones mark the graves of 
these distinguished preachers, in lots closely 
adjoining. 

Mr. Donald R. McAfee read .a selection 
from the writings of Dr. Clarke. All joined 
in singing a hymn of his writing. Mrs. 
Beatley spoke briefly of his life, and the young 
people placed lilies-of-the-valley on the grave, 
brought that morning from the communion 
table of the Church of the Disciples. At 
the grave of Dr. Hale sprays of rhodora were 
placed. A prayer by Dr. Hale was read, 
and one of his hymns was sung. Mr. Louis 
Nash, a younger member of the Guild, recited 
Emerson’s ‘‘Rhodora,” a favorite of Dr. Hale 
and Dr. Clarke. The grave of William 
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Lloyd Garrison, near by, was also visited. 
This pilgrimage was made by the Disciples 
Guild with the thought of a larger memorial 
gathering to be held another year, when many 
young people may join in a service in remem- 
brance of these great leaders. The tender 
foliage of the May season with the beds of 
flowers in their beauty combined to deepen 
the ‘‘significant hour.”’ 


- Miss French at Swansboro. 


Once more it has happened that a noble 
woman who went South as a teacher has died 
at her post, and, by thus giving up her life, 
has added a new and vitalizing consecration 
to the work she was doing. It is the story of 
a dozen Southern schools, and forever after 
there clings to them an atmosphere of self- 
sacrifice which is a perpetual benediction. 
Miss Sophia French taught at Swansboro 
for only two years, but they were the most 
fruitful years of her life. And her death 
there, just at the close of the school year, 
has brought to all connected with Emmerton 
School a sudden realization of the worth 
and the nobility of her self-sacrificing life. 
The whole community—the little children 
whom she had taught, and their fathers from 
the fishing-boats or the lumber mill, and 
their mothers whom she had helped and 
counselled—poured out their spontaneous 
tribute of love and of reverence. Until she 
left them they had not realized how deeply 
she had touched their lives, how much her 
presence among them had meant. She had 
come, not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and her dying, by the sorrow which it 
has brought to Swansboro, has but thrown 
into clear relief the power and the beauty 
of the simple religious faith which was made 
manifest in her life. H. W. F. 


The many friends. of Miss Sophia W. 
French of Dorchester, Mass., have heard 
with deep regret of her death in her sixty- 
second year at Salem Cottage, Swansboro, 
N.C., only a week after the closing of Em- 
merton School for the season. Although she 
had taught at Swansboro for only two years, 
the nobility of her character had endeared 
her to the whole community: indeed, to 
many of her friends these last two years will 
seem the most significant and fruitful of her 
whole life. About her death and the sub- 
sequent funeral service in Swansboro cluster 
several incidents so striking and impressive 
that the writer, who was a coworker with 
her in our educational enterprises in Eastern 
North Carolina, feels it due to the memory 
of a heroic woman that others should know 
something of the results of her labors in the 
South. 

Although Miss French had never been 
vigorous, her death came with unexpected 
suddenness on the morning of April 25. 
The word was at once despatched to Mrs. 
Peterson and the writer, who were at Shelter 
Neck sixty miles away celebrating the close 
of the school there, reaching them just as 
the exercises ended. In less than twenty 
minutes they were off for Swansboro by auto- 
mobile, arriving thereat 1op.m. All through 
Friday, after the death of Miss French be- 
came known, the children of the town had 
scoured the surrounding woods for wild 
flowers, while their elders had brought in 
armfuls of garden blossoms, so that, when 
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Saturday morning broke, Salem Cottage was 
a mass of wild and cultivated flowers, the 
casket itself being buried beneath white 
and pink roses. 

During the night word had spread that 
there would be.a funeral service at Salem 
Cottage, and early in the morning the people 
began to gather. The whistles of the lum- 
ber mill did not blow to summon the men to 
work, for all hands had gone to pay homage 
to the dead, nor did the stores open. The 
fishermen left their nets and came ashore, 
and young and old, of all denominations,— 
the whole population,—gathered about Salem 
Cottage. The Baptist and Methodist min- 
isters, who so short a time ago looked upon 
the Unitarian School with fear and sus- 
picion, needed no invitation to attend. ‘They 
were there, eager to bear their part with 
Mr. Key in the simple but impressive ser- 
vice. ‘Then, sadly and tearfully, the great 
crowd took a last look at the peaceful face 
of her whose presence among them had 
been a benediction. The casket was carried 
down by the strong arms of fishermen and 
lumbermen, who relieved one another with- 
out halting or losing step, through the quaint 
old town to the shore, where a boat was wait- 
ing, followed by a long cortége of men, women, 
and children in work-day attire, many bare- 
headed and barefooted, with their ministers, 
mill-owners, teachers, physicians, and mer- 
chants, a sad and reverent procession. 
“Nothing so impressive as this has ever 
taken place in Swansboro before,” whispered 
the Mayor to Mrs. Peterson. As the casket 
was deposited on board the launch, which 
took it up Boyne Sound, to the nearest 
railway station, Mr. Key addressed the 
people, bidding farewell, and thanking them 
for their help and sympathy, their love and 
reverence, towards her who had died in their 
service. 

Funeral services were later held at Mt. 
Wollaston, near Boston, conducted by Rev. 
A’ L. Hudson of Quincy, Rev. W. S. Key, 
and Rev. EK. A. Horton, and attended by 
many friends and by representatives of the 
trustees of the Carolina Industrial School; 
but nothing can efface the memory of that 
picturesque and touching scene at Swans- 
boro, with its mute testimony to the love and 
devotion of the people for Miss French. 
Surely we could ask no better witness to the 
value of her work, or to the power, beauty, 
and vitality of the high ideals which she so 
nobly represented in that community. When 
we remember that the founders of the school, 
when they reached Swansboro a decade ago, 
had difficulty in securing bed or board be- 
cause they were Unitarians, we see how great 
a change has been wrought by the noble 
lives which have there borne steadfast wit- 
ness to the love of God and man. 

WwW. S. K. 


From New York Headquarters. 


New York Headquarters, 104 East 20th 
Street, will be open during the months of 
June and July from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., except 
on Saturday, when the closing is 12.30 P.M. 
At headquarters there is a library and read- 
ing-room which is open to the public. Here 
may be found Unitarian books and pub- 
lications, especially those of the American 
Unitarian Association and Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
which are also on sale. Sermons of Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes are on sale. Peri- 
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odicals of the denomination, including the 
Christian Register, Unitarian Advance, Word 
and Work, and the Sunday School Beacon, 
are on the tables, and subscriptions will be 
taken. Literature pertaining to the work 
of the Women’s Alliance, Post-office Mis- 
sion, and also tracts and sermons for free 
distribution are on the tables. Visitors to 
the city will be cordially welcomed. 


Western Conference Notes. 


There have been many changes in pastor- 
ates during the past year. Rev. R. S. Lor- 
ing, after a year’s vacation in Europe, has 
returned to the conference, and taken charge 
of the church at Ann Arbor, where Mr. 
Dawson’s resignation took effect at the end 
of the college year. Rev. H. B. Bard left 
All Souls’ Church at Grand Rapids on Jan- 
uary I, going to the Unitarian church at 
San Diego, Cal. His successor has not been 
chosen, the associate minister, Mrs. Cherry- 
man, having conducted the services since 
his departure. Rev. J. H. Mueller has just 
resigned at Bloomington after twenty-one 
years of service at that point. His resig- 
nation takes effect June 1, and he goes imme- 
diately to his new field of labor at Barneveld. 
Rev. W. W. Betts, who came from the Con- 
gregationalists, took charge of the church at 
Geneseo December 1, Rev. D. M. Kirkpat- 
rick having resigned on account of his health. 
After a few months spent in the South Mr. 
Kirkpatrick occupied the pulpit at Lawrence 
during the month of March, and is now at 
Redlands, Cal. Rev. J. M. A. Spence re- 
signed at Hinsdale July 1, and the church has 
been without a minister during the year, but 
is now engaged in an active effort to secure 
a pastor. Rev. R. F. Tischer has come from 
Dunkirk, N.Y., and is happily settled at 
Quincy, Ill., following Rev. C. F. Elliott, 
who has taken charge of the Keokuk church. 
Rey. C. A. Polson resigned his pastorate at 
Sheffield to take charge of the Universalist 
church at Boone, Ia. Sheffield has not yet 
succeeded in securing his successor. Rev. 
John W. Cooper came from the Middle States 
Conference, taking charge of the church at 
Davenport, made pastorless by the resig- 
nation of Rev. Robert E. Ramsay, who is 
taking a year for study and travel. Rev. 
G. H. Zastrow came from New England, and 
is happily settled at Humboldt, Ia. Rev. 
E. Burdette Backus, now studying in Ger- 
many, has received and accepted a call to 
Lawrence, Kan., and will take charge at the 
beginning of the college year in the fall. 
Rev. Manfred Lilliefors resigned at Omaha, 
and is now having a hearing in the Montana 
churches. 

Several of the churches show most encour- 
aging gains in membership, . . . and there 
are three tendencies which, while they are 
not present in all the churches; seem to be 
generally distinctive. First, the reports show 
a new and more vital interest in the Sunday- 
school. Second, there seems to be a new 
consciousness that our churches ought to go 
out after the people, to bring their message to 
the world. A new missionary spirit seems to 
be stirring. Third, the interest in social 
justice and the specific demands which this 
makes in our time shows a quiet, steady 
growth during the year. Historically our 
church has belonged to the brotherhood of 
St. James. It has ever demanded that men 
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and women “show their faith by their works.” 
In this present time that demand is express- 
ing itself in new ways, with a clearer conscious- 
ness of the complicated interrelations of 
human lives and of the need of co-operative 
effort in the application of ideals which can 
never be completely fulfilled if followed in 
purely individualistic ways. Not all ministers 
and not all churches use the same methods 
or reach the same conclusions as to what is 
demanded either of the individual or of the 
institution, but an eager desire to see just 
where duty and opportunity lie and prompt 
and resolute action as these are made evi- 
dent seem generally to prevail in our churches. 
From the Report by Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Officers and Directors for {9{3-{4. 


The following officers and directors of 
the Young. People’s Religious Union for 
the ensuing year were elected at the annual 
meeting on Thursday :— 

President, Mr. Sanford Bates, Dorchester, 
Mass. Vice-presidents: Rev. Percy E. 
Lyndon, Windsor, Vt.; Rev. H. Houghton 
Schumacher, Iowa City, Iowa; Rev. Oscar 
B. Hawes, Germantown, Pa.; Rev. Arthur H. 
Sargent, Eureka, Cal.;|) Mr. Iwcas Aimar, 
Charleston, S.C.; Mr. J. Harry Hooper, 
Wollaston, Mass. Secretary, Miss Grace R. 
Torr, Peabody, Mass. ‘Treasurer, Mr. O. 
Arthur McMurdie, Dorchester, Mass. Di- 


rectors: Miss Emily J. Cline, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Mr. Frederick S. Dent, Toronto, 
Canada; Mr. Frederick M. Eliot, Cam- 


bridge, Mass.; Rey. Henry G. Ives, Andover, 
N.H.; Mr. Joseph C. Kiley, Jamestown, N.Y.; 
Miss Mary C. Kinsman, Montclair, N.J.; 
Mr. Donald R. McAfee, Medford, Mass.; 
Miss Marian D. Richards, Brookline, Mass.; 
Mr. Henry G. Rogers, Yarmouth, Me.; 
Miss Emma R. Ross, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Mr. Arthur Ryder, West Bridgewater, Mass.; 
Miss Helen F. Schadee, Florence, Mass.; 
Miss Almira E. Simmons, Wollaston, Mass.; 
Miss Mary Sprague, West Newton, Mass.; 


Rev. Charles J. Staples, Burlington, Vt. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The spring meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches will be held on Wednesday, June 4, 
1913, in the Eliot Unitarian Church, South 
Natick, Mass. Louis C. Dethlefs, Secretary. 


- The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Evangelical Missionary Society will be held 
on Friday, May 30, at 10 A.M. in Room 214, 
Hotel Bellevue, next to the Channing Hall, 
on Beacon Street, Boston, for the transaction 
of the usual business. 


The ninety-fourth session of the North 
Middlesex Conference will be held with the 
First Unitarian Society, Wilton Centre, 
N.H., Rev. Eugene M. Grant, minister, 


Wednesday, June 18. The one hundred and| § 
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society will be celebrated, and the society 
extends cordial hospitality to all interested 
in the church and town. Automobiles will 
be in waiting for trains at Wilton depot. 


Meetings. 


THE’ Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—At 
the meetings at Hinsdale May 1, in the ab- 
sence of the president Mrs. F. C. Dudley 
presided. It was voted that the collection 
be sent to Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn for 
missionary work on the Island of Martha’s 
Vineyard. An address upon Maurice Maet= 
erlinck was given by Prof. George B. Foster 
of the University of Chicago. Before de- 
claring Maeterlinck to be the prophet of 
romanticism, Prof. Foster gave an extensive 
and most interesting study of romanticism 
itself, 


THE Socta, SERVICE Council.—The Coun- 
cil held its last public meeting for the season 
on Monday, May 12, in the vestry of Arling- 
ton Street Church, Mrs. Root in the chair. 
Mrs. James P. Tolman gave an interesting 
account of work at the South End Industrial 
School, much of which has been made possi- 
ble by the support of the Council. Seventy- 
five were present, and many brief reports were 
presented. The reports of classes for New 
Americans were exceedingly interesting. In 
one or two instances Unitarian women have 
been so successful that the local school 
board has assumed the responsibility. All 
who spoke told of generous contributions of 
money and clothing to the flood sufferers. 
These accounts of work gave his theme, ‘‘’The 
Religion of the Future,” to the speaker of 
the day, Rev. Charles T. Billings of Lowell. 
He spoke of the past with its emphasis on 
miracle rather than law, and said that there 
are indications on every hand that the re- 


Deaths. 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE, 
MARIAN JOSEPHINE PAGE, 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health, Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


ADY, desiring to attend Sixth International Congress 

at Paris, July 16th to 22d, will give services as com- 

panion or mother’s helper for the summer, in exchange for 

travelling expenses. Address L-351, Journal Office, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 


Cope SOUTH as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. ll or write, E. S, Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


For SALF, at less than half-price, a Mason & Ham- 
lin pedal organ, in perfect order, suitable for chapel 

or music room. For further particulars, address Mrs. L. B. 

Chandler, 40 Norfolk Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass, 


Gate WORK WANTED. By a college stu- 

dent (Junior), three years’ experience as counsellor in 
boys’ camp. Competent to take entire charge of motor 
boats, canoes, buying supplies, etc. References. dress 


P. W. S., 45 Massachusetts Hall, Hanover, N.H. 


MALL CAMP at Squam Lake to let at reasonable 
rate. References exchanged. Address H.D. P., Care 


fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the | Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ligion of the future will be more powerful and 
vital than that of the present. ‘‘Service is 
never sufficient of itself: there must be a 
power behind all service, the power of the 
spirit. The religion of the future will be 
measured not by its following of traditions, 
but by the spiritual truth it contains.” On 
motion of Mrs. J. W. Elliott of Bedford the 
organization sent Miss Low, on her retirement 
after eleven years of loyal service as presi- 
dent of the National Alliance, a note ex- 
pressing their love and appreciation of her 
work. 


THE CHANNING-MuRRAY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Unton.—The third annual meeting was held 
in the Unitarian church, Petersham, Wednes- 
day, May 14, an occasion of uplift and in- 
spiration. After a devotional service con- 
ducted by Rev. W. F. Skerrye of Templeton, 
the address was given by Rev. Paul Weller 
of the Universalist church of North Orange. 
Mr. Weller’s earnestness and sincerity in- 
creased the strong impression of the value of 
Sunday-school work, and its problems were 
presented by several other speakers. After 
a social luncheon the visitors spent a part of 
the noon intermission enjoying the rare out- 
door beauties of Petersham, inspecting the 
library and the Nichewaug Inn. An unu- 
sually large number of delegates assembled in 
the afternoon to listen to Rev. A. M. Rhi- 
bany. They almost felt as if they were trans- 
ported for the time to Syria as he described 
in a most charming manner the simple, quaint, 
and interesting customs of that oriental land, 
everywhere reflected in the language and 
thought of the Bible. All signs indicate 
that the union is filling an important place in 
the life of the liberal Sunday-schools of this 
vicinity. The following officers were chosen: 
president, Rev. A. J. Cardall of the Univer- 
salist church, Orange; vice-president, Miss 
Ada Warwick, North Orange; secretary, 
Rey. Robert C. Douthit of the Unitarian 
church, Petersham; treasurer, Miss Kate 
L.-Fay, Athol; executive committee, Rey. 
W. F. Skerrye, Templeton, Rev. Ralph 
Connor, Gardner, Mrs. Harry Brown, North 
Dana. 


SoutH MippLEsEx CONFERENCE.—The one 
hundred and thirty-sixth session was held 
at Channing Church of Newton, May 7. 
The opening devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Harold L. Pickett of East Lexing- 
ton. The following officers were elected: 
president, John G. Brackett, Esq., of Arling- 
ton; vice-president, Rev. John M. Wilson of 
Lexington; secretary, Rev. Otto E. Duerr of 
Melrose; treasurer, Mr: Charles W. Stone 
of Watertown; directors for three years, 
Mrs. George Kuhn Clarke of Cambridge 
and Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy of Waltham. 
Addresses were given by Rev. Frederick Gill 
of Arlington, on ‘‘A Gospel of the Spirit,’’ 
and Henry M. Williams, Esq., of Cambridge, 
on “A Lesson from the Flood.” After 
luncheon and a social hour provided by the 
people of Channing Church, Dr. S. M. 
Crothers of Cambridge spoke briefly of the 
great Unitarian opportunity in Western 
Canada. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
George H. Root of Winchester, on ‘‘The 
Social Service Council of Unitarian Women”’; 
Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck of Boston, on “‘ The 
Human Infancy’’; and Rev. Julian C. Jaynes 
of West Newton, on ‘‘The Cheapening of 
Religion,” After a vote expressing appre- 
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ciation of the retiring secretary, who served 
in the double capacity of secretary and 
bost, and of the people of Channing Church 
for their hospitable entertainment, the con- 
ference session, which was generally ac- 
claimed most interesting and_ successful, 
closed with a devotional service, conducted 
by Rev. Charles A. Allen of Waverley. 


New York L#acuE.—The pretty little 
church of New Brighton, Staten Island, was 
filled to overflowing on Friday, May 2. The 
beautiful May day seemed to make it more 
or less a picnic affair, and the groups of 
people on the lawns and the photograph- 
taking, always a feature of this May meeting, 
served to enliven the scene. The League 
represents twenty-five different Alliances; 
joined under the leadership of Mrs. Donnell, 
a splendid bond of cameraderie uniting them 
in their work for the spread of liberal thought. 
A great step forward has been taken in the 
direction of permanent headquarters, and 
intense enthusiasm is felt over the dream of 
being able to have a real home which will 
be a meeting-place for any stranger of the 
liberal faith who comes to the great city, a 
place where one may at once find friends. 
The attendance and interest at the teas on 
the last Monday of each month have in- 
creased, a practical proof of the need of the 
movement. Different branches have charge 
in turn, and the last one, on April 28, was 
so crowded that the facilities of entertain- 
ment must be increased. Miss Wentz, ‘the 
secretary, urges every one to drop in at any 
time during the summer. Mrs. -Charles 
Lloyd of the Philanthropic Committee, 
under whose efficient leadership splendid 
work has been done, has planned a trip to 
Ellis Island on May 17, which it is hoped 
many will attend. Miss Slade made a stir- 
ring appeal for the church which they ex- 
pect to build in Flushing. ‘The collection of 
$40 will be given towards this building fund. 
In Rev. Elizabeth Padgham’s paper, ‘‘In the 
Light of Experience,’’ she outlined woman’s 
position in the world in the past through 
changes in industrial conditions. Now the 
chief cause of woman’s unrest is that so 
many have no settled work to perform. 
Even much of the care and education of 
her children has been taken out of her hands. 
The dignity of labor was the keynote of 
this delightful and illuminating paper. Rev. 
lL. M. Greenman, pastor of the church, wel- 
comed all. ‘The afternoon session was opened 
by a short talk by Mrs. A. Wendell Jackson, 
a former president, who had been living for 
a number of years in Japan. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by the reading of reports. ‘The meet- 
ing was then brought to a close by the in- 
stallation of the following officers for the 
coming year: president, Mrs. William B. 
Donnell; vice-presidents, Mrs. Leon A. 
Harvey, Miss Ida Slade, and Mrs. Jeanie 
Roberts Wells; treasurer, Mrs. Herbert S. 
Griffin; recording secretary, Mrs. H. B. 
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Harding; corresponding secretary, Mrs. John 


M. Moe. 
Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Fred A. Weil: Mr. Weil’s sermon 
topics for May were announced as follows: 
“The Devil and Hell,” ‘‘God and Heaven,” 
“Jesus and Christ,’ and ‘“ You.” 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff: On 
Sunday, May 4, the First Parish extended 
a cordial welcome to their new minister, Rev. 
Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, who has recently 
come to them from Wayland. ‘There was a 
large attendance at» both the morning ser- 
vice and the Sunday-school. Mr. Shurtleff’s 
subject was ‘‘The Work of the Past and the 
Hope of the Future.’? His words were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Under the able 
leadership of their former minister, Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold, this church has enjoyed 
a period of unusual prosperity. The con- 
gregations have increased, the Sunday-school 
more than trebled itself, the. Alliance, the 
Young People’s Unity Club, and all other 
organizations awakened to fresh interest. 
Building upon this foundation, the church 
and its new minister await the future, confi- 
dent that the good work begun is to be car- 
ried on into larger and yet larger fulfilment. 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, located on an island off the coast. 
The woods, fields, and rocky shores, the pure sea air scented 
with the odor of the evergreen trees, make an attractive 
place. Quiet and homelike. Accommodates sixty. Book- 
let. J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Maine. 


The New 


> “Ivy 


BONELESS 
CORSET 


of Pete figure at any age will find 

new grace and comfort in the 

wonderful “‘Ivy”’? Boneless Corset. 
EASILY LAUNDERED 


Prices, $1 to $5 
PASE ae 


CORSET STORE 
02 WINTER STREET 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 

Our Duplex Ice Grate gives a Circulation of cold, dry, purifying air into every nook and 
comer, producing infallible refrigeration with the smallest ice consumption. 

~ Attractive booklet and catalogue mailed on request. 


EFRIGERATORS' 
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Knast Hizs, Assam, Inp1a.—Since the 
report of the very successful Unitarian 
Conference- held in Mawpat, printed in 
the Christian Register of April 24, word 
has come of the dedication of a new church 
edifice in the village of Puriang, and the 
addition of thirty-three new members to 
the local society there. Also information 
that preparations are being made for build- 
ing a new chapel in still another village, 
named Tynriang. Mr. H. K. Singh, the 
father of the Unitarian movement in the 
Khasi Hills, still continues his indefatigable 
labors. Besides doing full work in a gov- 
ernment. office all the week, he preaches 
somewhere nearly every Sunday, walking 
for that purpose five, ten, twenty, and some- 
times thirty miles. 
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WATERVILLE, M&.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Sydney S. Booth: The fiftieth 
anniversary will be observed June 1-4 and 
June 8 with appropriate exercises. On 
Sunday, June 1, Rev. John A. Bellows, 
minister from 1878 to 1883, will speak on 
“Fifty Years of Unitarianism.’”’ At the after- 
noon vesper service Rev. A. G. Pettingill, 
minister from 1899 to 1907, will preach. 
On Monday there will be an afternoon recep- 
tion by Mr. and Mrs. Booth, followed by 
a parish supper and the annual meeting. 
On Tuesday afternoon ‘‘English Tea Rooms”’ 
will be conducted by the ladies; and in the 
evening a dramatic entertainment will be 
given with a play written by Mr. Booth, in 
which the principal parts are played by 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth. On Wednesday there 
will be a children’s party and supper. On 
Sunday, June 8, Rev. J. L. Seward, minister 
from 1888 to 1893, will preach. 


WINcHENDON, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity, Dr. Alfred Free: With its annual 
meeting in May the Putnam Benevolent 
Society closes the seventh year of its asso- 
ciation with the National Alliance. Organ- 
ized in 1848 as the “Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society,’ and composed .always of loyal 
women, it has been of great assistance in 
the work of the church. The coming of 
Dr. Free in 1910 brought a fine spirit of 
good fellowship and co-operation, and under 
the able leadership of Mrs. Free the activi- 
ties were increased. The meetings have 
been well attended and the membership 
enlarged. During the past year the sum 
of $343 was raised for the installation of 
electric lights in Memorial Hall, the parish 
home; and in December a successful bazaar 
was held, while smaller affairs have helped 
to keep up interest. The organization has 
sent delegates to all conferences and to 
the meetings of the New England Alliance, 
and contributed both to the regular work 
of the Association and to the appeals. In 
January the Branch was saddened by the 
death of Mrs. Florence Merriam Parker, 
a prominent and loved member; and a few 
weeks later, on March 18, came the severest 
shock the society has ever sustained in the 
loss of its president, Mrs. Free. In the 
two years of her residence in Winchendon 
Mrs. Free had endeared herself to the entire 
community, and her death caused universal 
sorrow. Possessed of all that is finest and 
best in womanly character, a loyal church- 
woman, a devoted friend, a helpmate to her 
husband in the truest and best sense of the 
word, her name and memory will ever be 
held in loving remembrance.- Her remains 
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after being cremated were deposited in Unity 
Church beneath one of the windows which 
is to be replaced with a memorial window by 
Dr. Free. The following tribute to Mrs. 
Free was read at the first meeting of the 
Branch after her death:— 


The Putnam Alliance records with sadness the death 
of its president and guide, Mrs. May Morton Free, who 
entered the eternal life March 18, 1913. Words seem too 
meaningless and too inadequate to express our appre- 
ciation and love for the one so suddenly taken from us. 
We feel that indeed “there hath past away a glory from 
the earth.” Yet the keenness of our grief is tempered 
by a feeling of gratitude that even for so short a time it was 
our privilege to know her. She was an ideal leader. Her 
charm and graciousness, her tender kindnesses and broad 
sympathies, all the sweetness and beauty of her life, remain 
to us a precious memory and an inspiration. Here in 
this room, in the assembly which she loved so well, it is 
for us who are left to pledge ourselves anew to the work 
which has fallen from her hand, and, actuated by her 
spirit and stimulated by her example, to render our best 
service to the church and to humanity, our world and our 
faith the better because she lived. 


The Branch has placed in memoriam in 
the National Alliance the names of Mrs. 
Florence Parker, Mrs. May Morton Free, 
and Mrs. Sybil Greenwood, whose death 


occurred in 1911. 


Summer Services in Lincoln, Mass. 


Summer services will be held as usual by 
the Unitarian Congregational Society from 
June to September, inclusive. The June 
Calendar follows:— 

June 1, Rev. James De Normandie, D.D.; 
June 8, Rev. James De Normandie D.D.; 
June 15, Rey. Roderick Stebbins of Milton; 
June 22, Rev. James. De Normandie, D.D.; 
June 29, Rev. James De Normandie, D.D. 
Services commence at 3.30 P.M. 


The Peace Dinner in Boston. 


Norman Angell, the well-known interna- 
tional peace advocate, author of ‘‘The Great 
Illusion,” will be the principal speaker at 
the annual dinner of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, which will be given at Filene’s 
on Thursday evening, May 22. Prof. Bliss 
Perry of Harvard will preside, and Alfred 
Noyes, the peace poet, will give a reading 
of his poems. There will also be speakers 
from the Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 

The annual meeting of the society will 
be held at 31 Beacon Street at three o’clock 
in the afternoon of May 22. 


Congregational Ministers. 


The Massachusetts Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers (Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian) will hold its annual public meeting 
in King’s Chapel on Monday, May 26, at 
11 AM. The Rev. Edward Payson Drew 
of Worcester will speak on ‘‘Unshaken 
Things that Remain,”’ and the Rev. Howard 
N. Brown of Boston on “Some Things we 
owe to Congregationalism.”’ 

Annual business meeting at the Congrega- 
tional House, 14 Beacon Street, Room 308, 
on Wednesday, May 28, at 5 p.m. This 
organization recalls a history of over two 
hundred and fifty years, has helped widows 
and daughters of Congregational ministers, 
and should receive a hearty support from 
all believers in the Congregational order. 
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In the highschool of Fairfield, Neb., the 
class in agriculture visits the neighborhood 
farms, and the farmers turn teachers for the 
occasion. If the farm is a stock-farm, for 
example, the farmer gives the class a short 
account of the particular stock that he breeds, 
gives his reasons for breeding it, and describes 
his methods of feeding, handling, and market- 
ing. To this lecture the pupils come primed 
with all the facts they can get from text-books 
and teachers. 


Country Homes 


Inexpensive but dainty patterns of 
China, Earthenware and Glassware, 
adapted to country or seashore homes, 
in large variety and ranging in price 
from the low cost up to the costly lines. 
Main Floor, Third and Fourth Floors. 
A large variety of stock patterns en- 
ables the purchaser to replace from time 
to time. 

Visitors will find an attractive exhibit 
of wares adapted to 


Wedding and 
Complimentary Gifts 


Novelties in 
China and Glass 


In our recent importations from 
Hamburg, Antwerp.and Liverpool are 
attractive novelties for both use and 
ornament. 

Those interested in seeing the newer 
products of the potters’ and glassmak- 
ers’ art will enjoy the opportunity. 
With foreign specimens are some of 
the best designs of American factories. 

Glass Vases and Flower Baskets for 
table decorations, Glass Department, 
Second Floor. 

Specimens of Monogram and Initial 
China and Glass on Third Floor. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS, 
33 Franklin Street, Corner Hawley 
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Pleasantries. 


“All my linen,” said Mrs. Twickembury, 
‘ig marked with illegible ink.” 


Waiter: ‘‘And how did you find the beef, 
sir?’? Customer: ‘Oh, I moved a potato, 
and there it was.’’—Bosion Transcript. 


Proprietor: ‘‘What would you suggest 
as a sign for a first-class second-hand shop?”’ 
Sign Painter: ‘How would ‘Up-to-date 
Antiques’ do?” 


A curious sign has been adopted at Bom- 
bay by a native baker, proud of his knowl- 
edge of English, ““European Loafer,” being 
printed in large letters over his door. 


‘There once was a household in Nice, 
Whose home was all quiet and peace, 
Until they got warm 
Over tariff reform 
And had to call in the police. 


In a recent Register it was said that Uni- 
tarianism ceased to be cold when Furness 
began to preach and the Christian Register 
was set up. H. D. C. adds that its icy 
apathy was warmed up a little more in the 
activities of Sparks and Burnap, incited 
by Bellows. 


Smithis a young New York lawyer, clever, 
but forgetful. He was recently sent~ to 
interview an important client in regard to a 
case. Later the head of his firm received 
this telegram: ‘‘Have forgotten name of 
client. Please wire at once.’’ This was the 
reply sent from New York: ‘‘Client’s name 
Jenkins. Your name Smith.” 


A customer dropped into a bookseller’s 
the other day and asked for a copy of ‘‘ The 
Lady of the Aroostook.’ The clerk seemed 
to be in some doubt about the title; but, 
after a moment’s consultation with another 
salesman, he came forward and said blandly, 
“‘So sorry we haven’t got ‘The Lady or the 
Rooster,’ but we can give you “The Lady or 
the Tiger.’’”’—The Bookman. 


Mr. Balfour could enjoy a story against 
himself. Sir Henry Lucy tells this one: 
During his stay in Dublin he met a Catholic 
priest who did not belong to the National 
party, and asked if in his opinion the 
Irish people were as bitter against him as 
they were represented to be. ‘“‘Since you 
have asked me, I will tell you the truth,” 
said the priest. “If our flocks hated sin 
half as cordially as they hate you, there 
would be no use for priests in Ireland.”’ 


They were strolling through the country 
graveyard, and reading some of the quaint 
old epitaphs. ‘‘Here’s a real pretty one,” 
said she, “but I never heard of the author, 
did you? He has a funny name, Tothesky, 
I guess he must have been a Russian or a 
Pole.” The young man looked at the grave- 
stone, which bore the following lines: 

HOPE WIPES THE TEAR 
FROM SORROW’S EYE 
AND POINTS US UPWARD 
TOTHESKY 


When Alphonse Daudet brought out 
“Sappho,” Funk & Wagnalls, not knowing 
its character, offered M. Daudet a large sum 
for advance sheets of the work. When the 
publishers received them, they decided that 
they could not issue the book, and cabled 
“Sapho will not do.” This despatch puz- 
zled Daudet. He consulted with friends. 
“Sappho”’ in French is spelled with one p, 
after the Greek fashion, in English with two. 
An unusually acute friend pointed this’ out 
to Daudet, which much relieved the novelist; 
and he cabled back, ‘Spell it with two ‘p’s.’”’ 
The publishers were as perplexed as Daudet. 
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PIPE&REED 


CHURCH 
EY. 20 
120 BOYLSTONST. 
__BOSTON — MASS. 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


WW" Underground 
TE STE DENSON] Garbage Receiver 
LIS No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. STzvEnson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsotys 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


WANTED 


Wo , to enter our training school for 
nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN 
BATES, Supt., Dr. BATES SANATORIUM, 
Jamestown, R.I. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Masa, 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _ Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 

George H. Browne, A.M., . 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M” } Principals. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
Berkeley, California 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 
the application of religious ideals to municipal and 
social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
courses, Open to both sexes. The year begins August ro, 
1913. Write for the Register and complete information to 
the President. 
: __ Eart Morse Wizsor, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL 8T. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD, 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


. ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


° THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY anpover, s.5. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston, Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADwAY Ciayton, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine ac 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Beautiful Grea ee homme = 
Howard Hall, ‘puAaine. Pee 


= i fi 
Mansion House, ““Souncer virls. 


. id 
Senior House, a of the upper 


Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoor ath- 
aaticss Tennis tournaments. Horseback 
riding. 

College certificate. General Courses. Do- 
mestic Science. Write for year book. 


